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Survey of the World 


The President, on 
the 2d, attended 
the | commence- 
ment exercises at Bryn Mawr College, 
where his daughter, Helen, is a student. 
The subject of his address to the grad- 
uating class was the higher education of 
women. Actual experiment had shown, 
he said, that the claim that there was any 
difference in favor of men in quickness 
of learning or in the thoroness of acquisi- 
tion of knowledge was entirely un- 
founded : 


“I dissent from the view that au academic 
education unfits man or woman for business. 
It may be that the tastes that lead one to an 
academic education are not those which in- 
sure business success; but that the mental dis- 
cipline, the power of reasoning, the cultivation 
and comparison of ideas, are not of assistance 
in business transactions in which the highest 
qualities of the mind are acutely in action, 
can hardly be true. But it is said that wo- 
men are not all going into the professions, 
and so that the education necessary as a basis 
for a professional career is not needed by those 
women who have a competency, or who look 
forward to marriage and motherhood as the 
chief end of woman. It is even suggested 
that the higher education of women rather 
unfits them to discharge the duties of a wife 
and mother; that in some way or other it robs 
them of a charm and gives them an intellec- 
tual independence that is inconsistent with their 
being the best wives and mothers. I utterly 
dissent irom this view. The companionship 
of married life is the chief charm and reason 
for its being, so far as it relates to the two 
persons concerned. The enjoyment of the 
home, with children, and the training of them 
are, of course, among the most important 
duties and pleasures of married life; and it 
certainly does not detract from the power of 
a woman to make a good companion, or to 
teach and train her children up to high ideals, 
that she should have the advantage of the 
higher education. It is not essential that a 
woman who knows much must conform to the 
unattractive manner and ways of the conven- 
tional blue-stocking; that she should make the 
extent of her knowledge a source of discom- 


Mr. Taft on the 
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fort to those with whom she associates, or 
that she should lose her interest in the senti- 
ment and emotions of life, or fail to have an 
appreciation of beauty and romance.” 

He was ready to concede that marriage 
and motherhood were a normal status 
for woman, but this was far from saying 
that a woman’s life was a failure if she 
had not married, or that it might not be 
a failure if she had married. One of the 
great advantages of the higher education 
for a woman was that it gave her inde- 
pendence in choosing the kind of life she 
was to lead. We could not estimate the 
enormous advantage enjoyed by the 
present generation, and to be enjoyed by 
generations to come, on account of the 
increasing sound and thoro education 
of mothers of families. Nor could we 
estimate the increased happiness experi- 
enced by men and women who, as hus- 
bands and wives, have enjoyed the high- 
er sense of companionship which is 
made possible by the intellectual sym- 
pathy and association of ideas between 
two thoroly educated persons. The 
higher education of women should be 
sought wholly without regard to either a 
professional or a matrimonial future. 

& 

In an address on the 
following day to the 
graduating class of 
Ohio Northern University at Ada, after 
considering the opportunities offered by 
the several professions and occupations, 
the President exprest his “.sapproval of 
muckraking in journali .n. Certainly 
journalism was a prof« .ion, he said, ‘in 
which men of discrir~’. ating intelligence, 
high courage an. accurate judgment, 
lovers of truth a d real patriotism, could 
find a sphere of usefulness. unexcelled 
elsewhere, and such men were needed; 


On Muckrakers and 
Socialism 
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for, if the standards set by some of the 
most successful newspapers in lack of 
truth, in coarseness and in unfairness of 
criticism should not improve in the next 
generation, it would vindicate the pessi- 
mists of today: 

“I refer to a class of newspapets and of 
magazines that are properly criticised as 
‘muckrakers,’ that rely for their circulation 
on the vicious and unfounded attacks upon the 
honesty and upright character and patriotic 
motives of men in public life, and upon those 
conspicuous and prominent generally. This 
muckraking is an outgrowth, and probably the 
unavoidable aftermath, of a laudable and nec- 
essary attack upou abuses which had shown 
themselves in a form of corporate greed and 
control of politics. It was necessary to have 
a housecleaning in this regard, and Mr. Roose- 
velt led the movement and much has been 
accomplished in clarifying business and polit- 
ical methods. In the doing of it, he was him- 
self the foremost to denounce those who took 
advantage of the general condition of popular 
suspicion and filled their purses by unfounded 
attacks upou men in public office, struggling 
conscientiously to do their duty. But this 
muckraking episode will pass. Inaeed, I hope 
it is passing, and for the best of 1easons, be- 
cause the people are beginning to see what it 
really is, are refusing to Le influenced by it, 
and thus are not making the contributions to 
the pockets of the muckrakers which is their 
only motive for conducting their business.” 
Speaking at a banquet of the Board of 
Commerce, in Detroit, the President took 
conservation for his subject. We should 
have to offer a fair profit, he said, to 
private capital if development was to 
come. In Alaska “they are paying $10 
and $12 a ton for coal, with an abun- 
dance to be mined right at their doors.” 
In dealing with national wealth we 
should not entirely shut out the present 
generation——_In Monroe, Mich., he 
made a brief address at the unveiling of 
a statue of General Custer———At Ada 
he had spoken of the importance of pre- 
serving our institution of private prop- 
erty, which had done more than any 
other of our institutions, that of personal 
liberty excepted, to promote modern 
progress and civilization. At Jackson, 
on the 4th, attending the unveiling of a 
tablet commemorating the organization 
of the Republican party, he reviewed that 
party’s work and then returned to this 
subject, with its relation to Socialism: 

“The issue that is being framed, as it seems 
to me, js the issue with respect to the insti- 
tution of private property. There are those 
who charge to that institution the corporate 
abuses, the greed and the corruption that grew 
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out of these abuses, the unequal distrib: sion 
of property, the poverty of some and the un- 
due wealth of others, and therefore say, We 
will have none of it, and we must have a sew 
rule of distribution, that, for want of a-b tter 
name, we shall call Socialism.’ On the « ‘her 
hand, it is contended that it is not the ins itu- 
tion of private property that should be - bol- 
ished, but only that the time has com- in 
which it is necessary to lay down certain = ules 
restricting and regulating the use of that pri- 
vate property which shall not deprive the 
world of individual effort, but which shall still 
keep the law and the opportunity to use pri- 
vate property under such control that the boon 
of individual effort will still be left to us. 
Now, my friends, that presents 2 great and 
difficult problem that I am quite willing to 
admit we have not yet solved, and the qies- 
tion which the country will have to determine 
after all is which party it is that heretoiore 
has shown sufficient skill and effectiveness in 
dealing with great issues, which party can be 
trusted to solve that problem, than which we 
have had no greater in the history of the coun- 


try.” 
& 


; Sentences were pronounced 
Bribery and j43t week in Pi of the 

= Pittsburg bribery cases. 
E. H. Jennings, president of the Colum- 
bia National Bank, the Colonial Trust 
Company and the Manufacturers’ Heat 
and Light Company, whose private for- 
tune is said to be $20,000,000, was sent 
to jail for two months and required to 
pay a fine of $500. Frank A. Griffin, 
formerly cashier of the Columbia Bank, 
must remain in jail four months and pay 
$500. Both had given evidence to assist 
the prosecution. The investigation 
concerning bribery at the election ot 
United States Senator Lorimer, of [IlIli- 
nois, has led to discoveries relating to 
corruption that affected legislation. It 
is said that a bill requiring fish dealers 
to pay license fees was killed by a con- 
tribution of $3,500 to the “jackpot” 
fund of which the confessing members 
have spoken. Henry Lemm, a wealthy 
fish dealer, testifies that his contribution 
was $300, and that he has paid some- 
thing.at every session for twenty years. 
Governor Deneen says it is manifest that 
a very extensive organization of corrupt 
members would have been required to 
carry out such a conspiracy against the 
public interests as has been revealed by 
the confessions already made. He urges 
all good citizens to assist the authorities 
engaged in the inquiry. State Senator 
Holstslaw, a wealthy man who controls 
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four banks, and who admits that he sold 
his vote for $2,500, says he confessed 
because he “would rather be known as a 
boodler than as a liar.” All he wants 
now is “to sink out of sight.” His chil- 
dren say he could not have been in his 
right mind. In Schenectady, N. Y., 
at an extraordinary term of the Supreme 
Court, convened by Governor Hughes, 
fifty indictments, against twenty-seven 
persons, have been found, and sixteen of 
those accused have been arrested. It is 
alleged that they defrauded the county 
by false bills and in other ways. ‘The 
list of those arrested is as follows: 

Dr. C. N. Van Denberge, formerly super- 

intendent of construction and repairs; George 
A. Pepper, formerly superintendent of roads 
and bridges; Irving S. Vedder, merchant and 
commissioner of deeds; Ex-Supervisors J. G. 
Hilderbrandt, William Dunleavy, Aaron Huff- 
mire, Thomas W. Wynne, Isaac L. Whit- 
myre, William W. Davis, John W. Hudson, 
Edward H. Robinson, Anson H. Cary, and 
Myron W. Jacobson; John H. Peters, clerk 
of the board; Frederick Rolfe, clerk for coal 
merchants; Philip Mulderick, plumber. 
The offenses named are larceny, forgery, 
perjury and misdemeanors. It is alleged 
that the county was systematically de- 
frauded in payments for labor and sup- 
plies. One of those indicted is said to be 
a fugitive in South America. 


a 


The Railroad In the Senate, on the 3d, 
Bill the railroad bill was passed 

by a vote of 50 to 12. All 

of those in the negative were Democrats. 
All of the Republicans, insurgents in- 
cluded, were counted for the bill, and 
with them six Democrats, Senators 
Chamberlain, of Oregon; Clay, of 
Georgia; Gore, of Oklahoma; Paynter, 
of Kentucky ; Simmons, of North Caro- 
lina; and Stone, of Missouri. As passed, 
the bill differs widely from the measure 
prepared by the Administration. Among 
the original provisions which were re- 
jected were those which permitted traffic 
agreements under the supervision of the 
Commission, authorized mergers by pur- 
chase under certain conditions, and em- 
powered the Commission to regulate 
ssues of bonds and stocks. The most 
important parts of the bill which the 
Senate sends to conference are those 
which create a Court of Commerce; 
lace telegraph and felephone lines under 
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the jurisdiction of the Commission ; em- 
power the Commission on its own initia- 
tive to inquire concerning the reason- 
ableness of rates and to prescribe a 
proper rate; authorize the Commission 
to suspend a new rate for ten months 
pending an investigation and a hearing; 
amend the long and short haul section of 
the present law so as to permit a greater 
charge for a short haul than for a long 
one only with the Commission’s consent ; 
give shippers the right to designate a 
thru route for their goods, and authorize 
the Commission to establish thru routes 
and joint classifications. 


& 


Reports from Wash- 
ington say that the 
Government has de- 
cided to prosecute the Sugar Trust (the 
American Sugar Refining Company) un- 
der the Sherman Anti-Trust law, and to 
ask for a dissolution of the combination. 
It is said that for nearly six months the 
Department of Justice has been procur- 
ing evidence for such a suit, and that it 
will not wait for the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the Standard Oil and Tobacco 
Trust cases. At the trial of Sugar 
Trust employees in New York, last week, 
two of the defendants, Secretary Heike 
and Cashier Gerbracht, testified in their 
own behalf, asserting their innocence. ° 
They had had no knowledge, they said, 
of the fraudulent weighing. Gerbracht 
admitted that wages had been paid to the 
employees convicted some months ago, 
up to the time of their conviction. He 
had believed they were innocent, he said. 
After conviction he thought they were 
guilty, but he continued to pay the wages 
because their families needed the money. 
The testimony, with remarks by counsel, 
tended to show a purpose to place re- 
sponsibility for all that had been done 
upon President H. O. Havemeyer and 
Directors Donner and Matthiesen, all of 
whom are dead. 


Sugar Trust Cases 


& 


The forces of President 
Madriz, which had been 
attacking the defenses 
of Bluefields, were routed on the 1st, but 
the revolutionists were unable to regain 
possession of the Bluff on the coast. In 
his assaults upon the revolutionists’ 


Nicaragua’s 
Revolutionists 
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trenches, Lara, the Government’s com- 
mander, lost about 300 men, and 300 
more were captured. Mines had been 
laid in front of the revolutionists’ 
trenches by William P. Pittman, a young 
American irom Boston, and many of the 
Madriz soldiers were killed by the ex- 
plosion of them. Pittman was captured, 
and it was said that he would be tried by 
court-martial. Our Government, having 
in mind the fate of Groce and Cannon, 
sent word that his treatment must be 
humane and in accord with the rules of 
civilized warfare. After the retreat of 
Lara, Estrada sent reinforcements to 
Rama, where the revolutionists were de- 
fending themselves against General Cha- 
varria. On the 3d Chavarria’s army was 
routed, and he was captured. Some time 
ago the revolutionists failed when they 
approached the west coast, and now the 
Government has been whipped on the 
east coast. During the attack upon Blue- 
fields, when the Madriz steamship 
“Venus” prepared to throw shells over 
‘the city to the trenches, the “Paducah” 
cleared for action and notice was given 
that the United States gunboat would 


sink the “Venus” if she should begin to 


use her guns. Madriz sought to collect 
duties at the Bluff from merchant ves- 
sels. Whereupon our Government de- 
cided that Estrada was entitled to collect 
duties at his new custom house, and the 
commander of the “Paducah” was in- 
structed to enforce this decision. Two 
days later, the commander of the 
“Venus” published a decree warning in- 
coming ships that he would insist upon 
collecting duties. But the decision will 
be enforced. Our Government says it 
does not now intend to establish a pro- 
tectorate, or to intervene, or to recognize 
either party, until one of them shall have 
gained control of all Nicaragua. It is 
said that the “Venus” was bought with 
money contributed, under pressure, by 
ex-President Zelaya, who has much 
property in Nicaragua. Pittman, who 
was captured, is twenty-seven years old 
and a nephew of the late Judge Robert 
Pittman, of the Massachusetts Superior 
Court. For four years he was employed 
on the Panama Canal. On the 5th, 
President Madriz assured our Govern- 
ment that no court-martial for Pittman 
had been thought of, and that the pris- 
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oner would be treated fairly. He also 
asserted that neither Lara nor Chavarria 
had been defeated. They had retired, he 
said, in obedience to orders and “for 
military reasons.” 

& 

Some changes are to be 
The Islands made by the House Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs, 

at Washington, in the pending bill con- 
cerning Porto Rico. Instead of grant- 
ing United States citizenship only to 
those who apply to a court for it, the bill 
will declare that all citizens of the island 
are citizens of the United States. The 
delegation from Porto Rico asked for 
this. At present the island’s Senate (or 
Executive Council) is composed of thir- 
teen members, all appointed by the 
President. The people would like to 
have all of them elected. In the amend- 
ed bill the election of five will be author- 
ized until four years hence, when the 
number of members so chosen will be in- 
creased to six, with provision for the 
election of seven after the lapse of eight 
years more. Dispatches from Madrid 
say that if the wreck of the “Maine” is 
raised the Spanish Government will ask 
for a joint inquiry as to the cause of the 
destruction of the battleship, desiring to 
submit evidence in support of its theory 
that the explosion was of internal origin. 
In 1898, Spain demanded such an in- 
quiry, but our Government preferred to 
make an investigation without aid from 
abroad. 

& 

When there were in- 
Ecuador and Peru dications that Ecua- 

dor, in accepting me- 
diation, had imposed conditions which 
Peru was inclined to reject, the three 
Powers which had undertaken to medi- 
ate sent word recommending that June 
4 should be the day for the withdrawal 
of troops from the frontier. Peru 
promptly began, on the 3d, to move her 
troops, and it became known a few hours 
later that orders for withdrawal had been 
given by Ecuador. Our Government, 
announcing the acceptance of the pro- 
posed date by both Ecuador and Peru, 
said it was very. gratifying to know that 
Chile had exprest a desire to co-operate 
with the United States in securing peace. 
At an extraordinary ‘session of Ecuador’s 
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Congress, on the 4th, President Alfaro 
said the offer of the three Powers had 
been most cordially accepted, and he con- 
gratulated them. The King of Spain will 
withhold his decision in the boundary 
dispute, and it is said that no decision 
will ever be made by him. If this be true, 
the three Powers—the United States, 
Brazil and Argentina—will devise a plan 
for a settlement of the controversy. 


& 


The iramigration into 
Western Canada con- 
tinues to be enormous. 
During the last fiscal year 96,000 persons 
came over from the United States, and 
it is estimated that the number this year 
will reach 125,000. Mr. William Whyte, 
second vice president of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, reports that the class of 
immigrants this year both from the 
United States and the mother country is 
the best ever received. He believes that 
in five years’ time Saskatchewan will be 
producing more wheat than Texas, and 


Growth of 
Western Canada 


that in fifteen years this single Canadian 
Province will be growing more wheat 


than the whole of the United States. To 
the south the corn belt is steadily en- 
croaching upon the wheat belt, which, as 
a result, is being forced further yorth. 
He is convinced that in a few years the 
United States must import wheat from 
Canada if the big mills of Minneapolis 
are to be kept running. According to 
the Bureau of Immigration at Washing- 
ton, in the period from March 31, rgog, 
to March 1, r1g10, the sum of $95,371,000 
was taken into Canada by the 95,371 
Americans who crossed the border. It is 
further estimated that between March 31, 
1897, and March 1, 1909, 425,460 per- 
sons left the United States permanently 
to live in Canada, and that they carried 
at least $425,461,000. Of the 95,371 per- 
sons who left the United States last year 
for the Canadian West, 57,576 were 
\merican born and 37,795 aliens who 
had contemplated permanent residence in 
the United States. The movement into 
Canada has been chiefly from the Middle 
West. During. last year North Dakota 
lost 3,464 heads of families, Minnesota 
',741, South Dakota 522, Michigan 514, 
Washington 510, Wisconsin 477, Iowa 
130, Illinois 296, and Montana 184. 
last year Saskatchewan grew 90,255,000 
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bushels of wheat, 105,465,000 bushels of 
oats, 7,833,000° bushels of barley, and 
4,448,700 bushels of flax. The total area 
in grain crops was 6,898,559 acres, and 
the average acreage of grain crops per 
farm was 84.9 acres. Saskatchewan now 
holds the third place among the Prov- 
inces of the Dominion and States of the 
Union as a producer of wheat and oats. 
The only States which show a greater 
wheat production are Minnesota, with 
94,000,000 bushels, and North Dakota, 
with 90,700,000 bushels. Minnesota’s 
average yield per acre was 16.8, North 
Dakota’s 13.7, that of Kansas 14.1, and 
that of Saskatchewan 22.1. Illinois and 
Iowa were the only American States to 
produce more oats than Saskatchewan 
in 1909. These States yielded 159,- 
000,000 bushels and 116,000,000 bushels 
respectively, as against 105,465,000 in the 
Canadian Province. 


Mr. Roosevelt has 
bd 
a ga been hitherto so 
ng careful in his Conti- 
nental addresses to avoid offending the 
sensibility of his hearers by discussing 
their national politics that it startled 
Englishmen to hear from him, on the 
occasion of his receiving the freedom of 
London, a discussion of the duty of 
England to Egypt. The address so posi- 
tively approved strong measures in re- 
pressing disorder that it greatly pleased 
the Conservatives, but called forth sharp 
criticism from some of the radical jour- 
nals. After opening remarks about the 
admirable way in which government was 
administered in the Sudan and two other 
of the African dependencies, Uganda 
and East Africa, which he had visited, 
he turned to the conditions in Egypt, and 
said, among other things : 

“Yet recent events, especially with what 
happened in connection with and following the 
assassination of Boutros Pasha [the Egyptian 
Premier who was killed by a Nationalist], 
have shown that in certain vital points you 
have erred and it is for you to make good 
your error. It has been an error preceeding 
from an effort to do too much, and not too 
little, in the interests of the Egyptians them- 
selves. 

“But unfortunately it is necessary for all of 
us who have to do with uncivilized peoples, 
especially fanatical peoples, to remember that 
in such a situation as yours in Egypt weak- 
ness, timidity and sentimentality may cause 
even more far reaching harm than violence 
and injustice. Of all the broken reeds senti- 
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mentality is the most broken reed on which 
righteousness can lean. . ... 

_ “The attitude of the so-called Egyptian Na- 
tionalist party in connection with this murder 
has shown that they are neither desirous nor 
capable of guaranteeing even primary justice, 
the failure to supply which makes self-govern- 
ment not merely an empty but a noxious 
farce... . 

_ “It was with the primary object of establish- 
ing order that you went into Egypt twenty- 
eight years ago. . . . Now, either you have a 
right to be in Egypt or you have not. Either 
it 1s Or it is not your duty to establish and 
keep order. 

_ “If you feel that you have the right to be 
in Egypt, if you do not wish to establish and 
keep order there, then by all means get out 
of Egypt. If, as I hope, you feel that your 
duty to civilized mankind and your fealty to 
your own great traditions alike bid you to 
stay, then make the fact and the name agree 
and show that you are ready to meet the re- 
sponsibility which is yours. 

“It is the thing, not the form, which is 
vital. If the present forms of government in 
Egypt established by you in the hope that they 
would help the Egyptians upward merely serve 
to provoke and permit disorder, then it is for 
you to alter the forms, for if you stay in 
Egypt it 1s your first duty to keep order— 
above all, to punish murder and bring to jus- 
tice all who incite others to commit murder 
or condone crime when it is committéd. 

“When a people treat assassination as the 
cornerstone of government they forfeit all 
right to be treated as worthy of self-govern- 
ment... . 

“Some nation must govern Egypt. I hope 
and believe that you will decide that it is your 
duty to be that nation.” 


While the English papers differ in their 
comments on Mr. Roosevelt’s address on 
the Egyptian situation, two Americans 
abroad have issued very strong attacks 
on the ex-President for his utterances. 
Mr. William R. Hearst telegraphed from 
Paris to the London Daily Mail: 


“Every true American abroad ardently 
wishes that Mr. Roosevelt would cease claim- 
ing to represent American ideas in foreign 
countries and that he would go home and at- 
tend to his own business. Self-respecting 
Americans are tired of seeing this self-adver- 
tising individual parading Europe claiming to 
represent a democratic nation while seeking 
to ingratiate himself in undemocratic ways 
with the representatives of monarchies and 
empires. Americans who love their country 
and believe in republican institutions are 
shocked and outraged to hear this supposed 
representative of republicanism preaching the 
oppression of subject States. ... 

“Since when has it been necessary to urge 
England to govern with a rod of iron and 
sword of blood? India, Ireland, Egypt and 
South Africa are broken with the former and 
wet with the latter. . . . Why should Mr. 
Roosevelt deny the accepted American idea 
that a just government is based upon the con- 


sent of the governed? If Mr. Roosevelt i 
right Washington and Jefferson were wron 
and Patrick Henry’s patriotic words ought t 
be torn from children’s readers and M: 
Roosevelt’s truckling twaddle substituted. _ 

“The United States is being misrepresente: 
abroad by a tin soldier, a toy Colonel, whc 
although unwilling to submit to discipline fo 
the few days he served in the army, has bee: 
forever since trying to inflict military meth- 
ods and arbitrary rule on his own people anc 
others.” 


In an address before a Y. M. C. A. asso 
ciation at Bradford, England, Mr. W. J. 
Bryan referred to Mr. Roosevelt with- 
out mentioning him and said that when 
he was himself traveling in a foreign 
country he did not discuss that country’s 
politics, because as an outsider he did 
not regard himself as sufficiently in- 
formed to enable him to do so with in- 
telligence. Moreover, he said, as a guest 
of a foreign people he would account it 
a poor repayment for their hospitality to 
descant on controversial subjects which 
his entertainers understood better than 
himself. Mr. Roosevelt has been bitterly 
attacked by G. Bernard Shaw, while the 
Irish contingent, under Mr. Redmond, 
has courteously entertained him. 


& 


The British Parliament 
resumes its session on 
Wednesday of this 
week, and up to this date the country is 
kept in ignorance of the intentions of 


British Affairs 


_ the Government as to the resumption of 


the campaign against the House of 
Lords. A very great attempt has been 
made, particularly on the Conservative 
side, to impress the people with the wis- 
dom of putting off the crisis until next 
year, or, if possible, of coming to some 
compromise. It is said that neither side 
wants the expense of another Parlia- 
mentary election at present, and that 
neither is confident of success. Just now 
a great deal of ill feeling has been start- 
ed by the assertion, previously whis- 
pered, but now plainly uttered in a jour- 
nal of no prominence called The By- 
stander, that Mr. Asquith’s violent pol- 
icy was, according to the doctors, one of 
the causes of the late King’s death. The 
accusers declare that it was the bringing 
the Crown into the discussion that wor- 
ried the King to death, and they are im- 
mensely indignant at such cruel profana- 
tion, while the Liberal journals are 
equally indignant that the royal family 
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should be outraged by such infamous 
falsehoods. The impression seems to be 
that there will be no election in July, and 
none before January next. But it is be- 
lieved that an election cannot be further 
delayed, as the veto of the Lords will 
force an appeal when thé bill reducing 
the power of the second chamber is pre- 
sented to them. Once more an avi- 
ator has crossed the Channel between 
Calais and Dover. The Hon. Charles 
Stewart Roll, well known as automo- 
bilist and aviator, started from near 
Dover for France with an aeroplane of 
the Wright pattern, with a rear plane in- 
vented by himself. He soared to a hight 
of 1,000 feet and, under clear weather 
and perfect conditions reached the 
French coast at high speed, quite out- 
stripping the two tugs that were sup- 
posed to follow him. Over the village 
of Sangette, near Calais, where M. 
Bleriot started for the first successful 
flight across the Channel, he descended 
to a level of 800 feet and dropped a 
message of greeting. Without alighting 
he returned to Dover, in a thick air, 
which required him to guide his course 
by the sun; and he reached his starting 
point ninety minutes after he had begun 
the trip, with petrol to spare and with 
the engine in excellent condition. 


& 
Emperor William, of 
Germany, has asked an 
increase of $800,000 
for his civil list, which already amounts 
to $3,250,000, out of which he pays the 
incomes of his married sons, the salaries 
of court officers and the expenses of the 
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royal castles. Action on a previous re- 
quest of his was deferred owing to the 
excitement which grew out of the 
famous interview with the late Lord 
Tweedmouth. It is likely that the vari- 
ous parties will agree to grant this re- 
quest in view of the greater expense of 
living. It costs a good deal to keep up 
so many palaces. The Emperor’s sore 
hand caused some anxiety from fear of 
poisoning, but he is now able to use it 
for writing. The arbitration tribunal 
of The Hague opened its session June 1 
to hear the argument on the Newfound- 
land fisheries question between the 
United States and Great Britain. Pro- 
\essor Lammasch, president of the trib- 
nal, in his opening address, said: 
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“By submitting this century old conflict to 
an arbitration court America and Great Brit- 
ain have demonstrated their complete confi- 
dence in this peaceful method of settling con- 
flicts. They have given an example to all 
nations and won fresh credit in the cause of 
international justice and peace, for which they 
perhaps have done more than other nations, 
especially during the reign of the great mon- 
arch whose premature and sudden death was 
so recently lamented by his vast empire and 
under the presidency of the illustrious states- 
man who inaugurated procedure by the ar- 
bitration tribunal.” 

The members of the court are Prof. Lam- 
masch, Messrs. Gray and Fitzpatrick, Dr. de 
Drago, of Argentina, and Dr. Lohman, of the 
Netherlands. 


The results of the Belgian elections 
have not quite pleased. either of the two 
great parties. In the previous Chamber 
of Representatiyes the Catholics had a 
majority of 8, and the “Cartel,” com- 
posed of Liberals and Socialists, had 
hoped to gain in this election at least 
4 seats, and thus wipe out the majority. 
In fact, they gained but 1 seat, reducing 
the Catholic majority to 6, the Catholics 
having 86 members against 44 Liberals, 
35 Socialists, and 1 Christian Democrat. 
Each party gained in the total vote, the 
Catholics gaining 14,000 votes, the Lib- 
erals 6,000 and the Socialists 7,000.— 
Dr. Kuyper, the former Conservative 
head of the Netherlands Government, 
has been sharply attacked in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies on a charge of having 
secured from a merchant large sums of 
money for the expenses of his party, 
with the promise of giving him a deco- 
ration. It was not finally given before 
Dr. Kuyper’s fall from power, but the 
merchant’s name was placed in reserve 
as one who was recommended for the 
honor. This charge had already been 
bruited abroad, and Dr. Kuyper seemed 
unwilling to have a “jury of honor” ap- 
pointed, as his friends desired, to investi- 
gate the case; but when an investigation 
was threatened in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, he consented to the jury. Still, the 
jury delayed action, apparently on Dr. 
Kuyper’s desire, and a Socialist deputy 
brought the matter to a vote, but as the 
party of Dr. Kuyper is in the majority, 
the bill for investigation was defeated 
by a vote of 40 to 31. Dr. Kuyper a few 
years ago visited this country and was 
honored as a distinguished churchman 
and statesman. 
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The New Secretary to the President 
BY WILLARD FRENCH 


The office of Secretary to the President has become one of grave importance to the country. Cortelyou 
and Loeb lifted it out of the estate where the Secretary sat at the President’s elbow as stenographer, messen 
ger and geseral catch-all. They made the Secretary the President’s alter ego, one upon whom he must often 
rely for quick judgment, with an inherent instinct for saying and doing the right thing on short notice, 
and with an unlimited capacity for bearing, successfully, a large portion of the burdens, constantly increas 
ing, which otherwise would overwhelm the President. The wong” 4 to the President, today, is the safety 

the 


vault for all secrets of the Administration which must not escape, mouthpiece for all information given 
to the public, and responsible for all shades of intention emanating from the White House. The office 
requires the delicacy of the diplomat, the strategy of the statesman, the facility of the politician, the cour- 
age, ae and commou sense of all successful men, and the patience of Job, besides herculean ability 
or work. 

lt is no small compliment today for a man to be appointed Secretary to the President, and with such 

men as Cortelyou and Loeo to follow it is no small triumph if he succeeds. Charles Dyer Norton, who has 
received prcmotisn to the vacancy from his position as First Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, has made 
goud in a most remarkable way im his rapid climb up the ladder of Fame, and those who know him 
best are most enthusiastic in indorsing the selection of the President, notwithstanding the fact that his lif: 
thus far has not been along lines of national politics or in fields which would particularly fit him for th 
new duties he assumes. Overwhelming commendations emanated from the Lake City when Secretary of .h 
Treasury MacVeagh brought Norton from Chicago to he bis first assistant. Everything indicated that a man 
of unusual qualities held the important post. For a little more than a year he has been the ranking 
Assistant Secrecary of the Treasury, in charge of the fiscal bureaus. He did valuable work in collecting data 
for the postal savings bank bill and directed the reorganization of the methods of handling work in the sub 
treasuries. At the Treasury Department they say of him that he has “a steam-engine capacity for disposing 
of business.” When he began in the Treasury he told me that he should make his watchword “efficiency and 
economy,” and in that he has certainly succeeded—the estimates for appropriations for the next fiscal yea’ 
are approximately $2,000,000 less than for the previous year. 
_ Mr. Norton was born in Wisconsin in 1871. He was only sixteen when he entered the employ of th 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, but four years later he went to Amherst College and gradu- 
ated in 1893. For a year or more he was on the staff of Scribner's Magazine, but ill health forced him to 
abandon the work and take a year abroad. Returning he went to Chicago, where he again became connected 
with the Northwestern Insurance Company as general manager for Illinois, the position which he resigned to 
come te Washiagton as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 

His unusual executive and administrative ability in building up the business of the insurance compan) 
was but a small part of his succezss in Chicago. As president of the Merchants’ Club, he was the chief 
inspiration and vital energy of the important reforms inaugurated by that organization; and when the club was 
consolidated with the Commercial Club he became chairman of the committee which worked out the plavs 
for the beautification of the city and suburbs which are the pride of Chicago today. He was the soul of 
several other importaut measures of practical reform and Chicago finds words of praise for him wholly 
inadequate. 

r. Norton is only thirty-nine. which gives him a good running start. He is tall, slender, active, full of 
energy, democraticaily cordial, quick, clean, well poised, self-reliant. His face is smooth-shaven, with an 
appearance younger than his years. He has a fine forehead, topped with thick brown hair. In good looks 
he runs a close second to Bacon, whom he rather resembles, but, like the late Apollo of the State Depart 
ment now Ambassador to Paris, he evidently considers personality subservient to- business qualities. He_gav: 
up a $50,000-4-year position for $4,500 in the Treasury, and he does not much increase his salary as Secré 
tary to the President, but the indications are that he brought his full fifty-thousand-dollar ability with him and 
an old fashioned patriotism. 

Ir. Norton is the son of a frontier Congregational missionary. His wife was Miss Katherine McKin 
Garrison, of New York. They have three children, and hosts of friends wishing him success in the new field 
for which he is exceptionally fitted in everything but experience, 

Wasuincton, D. C, 
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Theodore Roosevelt 


BY ELMER J. BURKETT> LL.B. 


Unitep States SENATOR FROM NEBRASKA. 


HEN I was at Montreal last 
\W summer I saw some young 
men with tripod and ‘transit 
and chain and notebook performing the 
always strange but familiar antics that 
go with surveying. Inasmuch as the par- 
ticular place where they were seemed to 
me to have passed the frontier stage, my 
curiosity was aroused, and upon inquiry 
[ learned that they were university stu- 
dents surveying the campus as a practice 
“stunt.” The old driver who was show- 
ing us about did not seem to understand 
it at all, and in a manner that almost 
savored of superstition, imparted to us 
the information that men had been meas- 
uring and remeasuring that same hill for 
over twenty years, and for some reason 
or other they never seemed to be satisfied 
with the resuits. 

The people of the entire world are 
out now with their measuring apparatus 
trying to get the real size of Theodore 
Roosevelt. In fact, like the boys of 


Montreal University, they have been 
measuring him and remeasuring him for 
the last dozen or fifteen years, and like 
those boys again nobody is just exactly 
satisfied with anybody’s else’s measure- 
ments and not entirely certain of his 


own. Mr. Roosevelt has defenders and 
defamers ; those who swear by him, and 
those who swear at him, but all agree 
that he is the most remarkable man in 
the world today. “The most startling 
figure in the world since Napoleon Bona- 
parte,” is the way one writer gives the 
result of his survey. Others have had 


to go back to Julius Cesar for a proto-: 


type. “More nearly like Jackson than 
any man in American history,” is a very 
common way of expressing it, and, to 
say the least, a very conservative meas- 
ure of his greatness as the measuring is 
going on in these times. 

That Theodore Roosevelt is a most 
extraordinary man is conceded alike by 
friend and foe, but just how great as 
the world estimates greatness is, of 
course, not universally agreed upon. 
This is not surprising, because the meas- 
urement of men intellectually and mor- 
ally, is not an exact science. Greatness 
of character and mental worth cannot be 


measured by metes and bounds, for it is 
an operation of judgment in which fig- 
ures and inches and bushels are not em- 
ployed in the calculation ; and judgment, 
like discretion, varies with the one who 
is exercising it. No two men by the 
sight alone will agree exactly on color 
or on the hight of a balloon, or on the 
distance of a ship at sea. The judgment 
of any single individual is affected by 
the relative position he occupies to the 
thing to be judged, the angle of his vis- 
ion or his proximity. Men are generally 
underestimated at close range and are 
perhaps likely to be overestimated at 
long’ range. The man who has felt the 
whack of the “big stick” will naturally 
view Roosevelt at a different angle from 
one who nurses no such unpleasant recol- 
lection. Members of the “Ananias Club” 
wili have some difficulty in distinguish- 
ing heroism from “bluff.” 

Nevertheless, with all proper allow- 
ance for personal pride and political 
pique, everybody must agree that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt is stronger in the minds 
and hearts of the people today than any 
living man, and, in fact, stronger than 
he ever was before. Criticize his meth- 
ods or his doctrines as they may, he has 
obtained results, and results are what 
count with the people. The people are 
seldom exacting as to methods and not 
always as to motives, but they do like 
results. They may never have inquired 
intricately and specifically into the real 
offenses of the malefactors of great 
wealth, nor into the motives of those 
persons who would stay their filching 
hand, but it was enough for the people 
to know that the verdict was against 
those outlaws to society, and that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt proposed to enforce the 
verdict. The people only knew that 
there had been high financing of the in- 
strumentalities of their commerce at 
their expense; they knew that there had 
been rottenness in Wall Street; that 
there had been violation of plighted faith 
and juggling with the people’s laws, and 
it was enough to know that Roosevelt 
was out with all his strength in the peo- 
ple’s interest. 

So, whether men like him or other- 
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wise, they must admit and do admit that 
he is a great man in the estimation and 
affections of the people, and that is the 
crucial test of a man. The whole world 
has got by its doubts upon that question, 
for, impossible as it may seem now, there 
was a time when there were doubts. 
The time was when the people them- 
selves were inquiring whether he was a 
great man or a mere pretender, an op- 
portunist or a propagandist. The ques- 
tion is now settled beyond cavil at least 
that if he was an opportunist, he cre- 
ated his own opportunities and grasped 
them with all the zeal and success of one 
who had his principles thoroly at heart 
and his plans well laid. 

The question now uppermost is, what 
is the secret of his power and his influ- 
ence among men? If he is a great man, 
why is he great? What are his particu- 
lar attributes? What is it that attracts 
to him the attention of the entire world? 
Why is he so extravagantly glorified 
everywhere? Royalty and nobility do 
him honor, while the soft, sweet strains 
of Europe’s national airs and the weird 
tomtoms of Africa sound the same gen- 
uineness of his popular welcome. Surely 
no other man has ever been so acclaimed 
in so many different tongues, under so 
many different skies and in so many dif- 
ferent ways. What is there in him that 
distinguishes him from all other men? 
These are the questions that all men are 
asking everywhere. Why is it that he 
can be lost to the public eye neither in 
political retirement nor in the nomadic 
seclusion of an African wilderness? 
Why is it that in spite of political mis- 
takes,—ifor he has made them, and not- 
withstanding diplomatic tangles, he is 
still the lion of the hour to all nations 
and to all the people thereof? Or, to be 
more colloquial, why can he wear a silk 
hat and be “our Teddy,” and in spite of 
an aristocratic birth and aristocratic en- 
vironments remain the idol of the com- 
mon people? 

We saw him nominated for Vice- 
President as the political expedient of a 
corrupt machine for the idealistic pur- 
pose of practical elimination, and then 
we saw him, an exile, break the ma- 
chine, destroy the manipulators and re- 
place them with men and methods of his 
own creation, We saw him come to the 
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White House under very trying circu 1- 
stances, and handicapped by an unfor .- 
nate popular opinion of him, charita! 'y 
exprest perhaps in the words of Le 
ell in his fable for critics, “Three-fift is 
genius and two-fifths sheer fudg..” 
Nevertheless, we saw him retire froin 
that exalted position at the end of sevin 
years rehabilitated in the judgment i 
men and so enshrined in the hearts aid 
confidence of the people that he cou'd 
dictate his own successor. We saw hin 
enter a self-imposed banishment to the 
most inaccessible and impenetrable spot 
on the globe, only to return to civiliza- 
tion with greater applause than ever be- 
fore. He left with the American people 
as escort, and returns with the whole 
world at his chariot wheels. 

What is it all about, the people are 
asking. What qualities does he possess 
that others do not have? What are the 
magic words that open all hearts to him, 
and what the magic spell that draws all 
men unto him? It is a psychological 
question with which psychologists are 
helpless, and a political attribute by 
which the most astute politician is 
amazed. It is more than a fleeting fancy 
of the hour, for it has sustained him in 
the confidence and esteem of the people 
in official position and out of it. It does 
not answer the question to call it a mere 
appeal to the prejudice and the passions 
of men, for others have tried that with- 
out success. Nor will it answer to say 
that he is radical and that radicalism ap- 
peals to the American people, for there 
have been others more radical than he. 
It is not sufficient to say that he has been 
honest and able, for there have been 
other honest and able men during his 
public career. It takes more than an 
able and honest man to win public con- 
fidence as he has done it. These quali- 
ties are necessary, but he who would win 
it must also be energetic and courageous, 
fearless, and determined, and above all 
in complete sympathy with human rights 
and human welfare, and alive to present 
day conditions. In the great struggle of 
life, he must be prepared to take the side 
of the man rather than of the dollar 
Old time methods in politics, old time 
ideals of governmental duty and pre- 
rogative are relegated to the junkshops 
of political antiquities, and the man who 
has become irrevocably imbued with 
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them is eliminated as a possible compet- 
itor for popular esteem. No man who 
apologizes in his soul for the economic 
and industrial legislation of the last dec- 
ade in this country is acceptable to the 
American people as a political leader. 
No man who is skeptical in his own 
mind of the righteousness of the ad- 
vanced ground that the American people 
have taken socially and morally can hold 
their confidence. No man who is fear- 
ful of popular rule or is more afraid of 
the people’s oppression of predatory 
wealth with law than of its oppression 
of the people without law, is eligible to 
popular esteem. 

Roosevelt has been measured by every 
one of these tests ; he has fought the bat- 
tles of the people against the combined 
hosts of greed and avarice. He has done 
it fearlessly and courageously and by it 
has endeared himself to all mankind. 
This is why he is popular in the minds 
of the people. It counts for naught that 
he has made mistakes, for they are of 
judgment, while his motives are of the 
heart. Critics will look in vain for any 
unusual ability or faculty that he pos- 
sesses beyond the one faculty of serving 
the people and making them to under- 
stand and believe that he is serving them. 
There is no alchemy for winning and 
holding men-unto him of which he alone 
holds the secret. It is old as the world 
itself, a soul fired with human sympathy, 
a heart that beats in unison with the 
people in their trials and struggles, and 
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a courage that goes to their relief. It 
is not a pandering to the passions and 
prejudices of the extremist, for the peo- 
ple have not wanted for their idol an 
extremist who jumps without looking 
and denounces without investigation, and 
condemns without rhyme or reason. 
Mr. Roosevelt’s success has perhaps been 
very largely due to his conservatism in 
handling questions that make most men 
radicals, or perhaps better in dealing 
with questions and to an extent that only 
radicals usually approach, and all the 
while maintaining an attitude of fairness 
and honesty and conservatism. He 
never advocated a law that would do any 
more injury to legitimate business than 
the law against bank robbery would in- 
terfere with legitimate banking. That 
is why he has the confidence and the es- 
teem of the strong minded and success- 
ful but honest business men of the coun- 
try. The people have asked only for a 
man wise enough to know, courageous 
enough to do, and practical enough to 
accomplish. Roosevelt measured up to 
this test. Like Lincoln, he was de- 
nounced by some because he went too 
far, and criticised by others because he 
did not go far enough, but between 
these two extremes, between the rotten 
manipulator who wants no regulation 
and the fanatical agitator who would 
stop everything, Theodore Roosevelt has 
steered a middle course, and the great 
mass of the people have followed him in 
the past and are following him still. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


Memorial 


BY JESSIE RICHMOND DENNEY 


Wrappep in the flag he loved 
My father lies 

Deep in an unmarked grave 
*Neath southern skies: 

Robbed of his love and care 
My lone heart cries :— 

“Twas for my flag!” 


When o’er his grave the grass 
Had not yet grown, 

Low on her bed she sank 
Without a moan: 

Their spirits met, and I 
Was left alone 

’Neath my strong flag. 


All that a life may lose, 


It is to me; 


All that a life may gain, 


‘In it I see: 


Tear-dimmed I gaze, 
While there exultantly 
Sways my loved flag. 


Granp Rapips, Micm. 





The Chang-sha Riots of 1910 


BY WILLIAM J. HAIL 


[Mr. Hail is a member of the Yale Mis ion in Chang-sha and the following article was 
written on shipboard where the missionaries sought refuge after the destruction of their 
buildings by the mob. Since this outbreak is apparently a manifestation of a widespread 
anti-foreign movement, this narrative by an eye witness is of historic interest.—Ep1tor.] 


been one of the most conservative 
of the most conservative provinces 
in the Chinese Empire. It was with 
great difficulty that foreigners were ad- 
mitted, and ever since the port was 
opened to foreign trade the local author- 
ities have been unwilling to carry out the 
provisions of the treaty by which it was 
open. There has been a constant strug- 
gle between the officials and the foreign 
consuls as to whether the city or only 
the part that lies outside the walls along 
the Siang River was the treaty port. 
The consuls have maintained that the 
foreign merchants were allowed to buy 
land and open up offices inside the walls, 
while the officials have contended that 
the port was only the river front, and no 
firms have been able to secure land in 
the city itself. ~ 
Besides this natural conservativeness 
of the people and officials, the general 
currents of progress have made ‘them- 
selves felt among the younger element, 
and the death of the Empress Dowager 
and the Emperor hastened the feeling 
that in the new order of things they 
were able to take full charge of all local 
affairs, and this has produced a feverish 
radicalism which is held along with the 
conservatism that has always prevailed. 
The provincial assemblies organized last 
winter proved to be both radical and 
conservative-radical so far as the intro- 
duction of self-government is concerned, 
and conservative in regard to all foreign 
and outside enterprises. Among the 
things that they forbade was the opening 
of the city to foreign trade, treaty pro- 
visions notwithstanding. Another matter 
that engrossed their attention was that 
of the proposed trunk line from Hankow 
to Canton, in which matter there was 
sympathy and co-operation with the fight 
of the Hupeh people against a foreign 
loan. There is a well-known and in- 
domitable pride about the people that in- 


7. city of Chang-sha has always 


cludes a profound contempt for tlie 
foreigner. The foreigner may be from 
another country or from another proy- 
ince. The feeling against him is nearly 
the same. 

The influential people of the city are 
the members of some of the highest 
families in the empire, and they are 
Hunanese to the core. In their indi- 
vidual relations with the foreigners they 
are courteous, but there is always the 
same manifestation of pride and con- 
servatism in all their dealings with for- 
eign affairs, and they have, thru the 
Provincial Parliament, been a source of 
embarrassment to the officials as well as 
to the foreigners. 

It is for this reason always uncertain 
in cases of trouble what the effect of 
that trouble will be on the foreigners 
who live in their midst. So it was in 
this instance. There was a threatened 
rice famine due to the unrestricted ex- 
portation of rice from the province. 
When the matter became acute by rea- 
son of the advancing price of the rice 
and there were rumors that the price was 
bound to advance still more, with the 
prospect that none at all could be had 
after a fortnight, we had apprehensions 
for our safety in case the situation 
should become acute. On the morning 
of the 11th of April, word came that the 
people were becoming uneasy and 
alarmed at the situation, and that they 
were bitter in their feelings toward the 
Governor of the province because he had 
not taken any measures to restrict the 
exportation of rice. 

On the same afternoon there was a 
most unfortunate occurrence outside the 
city, where a number of the officials had 
gathered to consider the situation. In 
this section of the city a great many poor 
people live, many of them refugees from 
other parts of the province, where the 
floods of last summer had left them des- 
titute. Among them were some people 
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THE CHANG-SHA 


who were hungry and they set up the cry 
for food. The same day and about the 
same time the police magistrate spoke to 
‘some of the people and is reported to 
have told them that the price of rice was 
lower here than in some other places in 
China, and that there was to be no dis- 
order of any kind, for in that event the 
people would be punished. 

These two things led to the organiza- 
tion of a mob to go to the official resi- 
dence of the Governor and express their 
feelings toward him for the mismanage- 
ment of their affairs. From what evi- 
dence we are able to collect these people 
started to the yamen about half-past 
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outbreak was meditated, because they 
were battering at the gates of the post 
office and of the Imperial Bank just be- 
fore going to the Wesleyan Mission. 
The watchmen of the city had gone out 
a little before this time, proclaiming that 
there was a riot and commanding the 
people of all the places on the streets to 
open their doors and hang out lights, and 
it seems that in none of these cases was 
there a prompt compliance. 

The foreigners of the three missions 
above mentioned fled thru back doors 
and either hid themselves in the city or 
on the city walls, or managed to have 
the West Gate opened and escaped to 
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CHANG-SHA WATERFRONT. 


Customs House slightly to left of center with high flag pole. 


right of center all burned on April 18. 
steamer in foreground. 


seven in the evening and remained there 
until after midnight, being kept out of 
the place by soldiers, who were furnished 
with bamboo sticks and bayonets, but, so 
far as I am able to learn, with little or 


no ammunition. They appear to have 
confined their rioting to that one place 
till the time mentioned above, when 
either they went elsewhere or else differ- 
ent mobs were organized, for about one 
o'clock there were attacks made on the 
Wesleyan Mission in the western part of 
the city and on the two missions near the 
South Gate. In each of these cases it 
seems rather clear that no anti-foreign 


Steamship company’s warehouse and hulk to 


American Missionary and his wife in small boat escaping to 


the steamer that was lying at anchor just 
off the shore. Other missionaries hid 
themselves in the residences of friends, 
slipping out thru their back doors lest 
they be seen by the rioters. Some re- 
mained, but were prepared to flee on a 
moment’s notice, and it was amusing to 
see the figures that emerged from the 
hands of those who fitted them out with 
Chinese garments. About four o’clock 
word was brought in that there was a 
truce, perhaps due to the coming of the 
troops from outside the city. We 
breathed freely and the ladies made prep- 
arations for flight by the steamer which 
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was to leave for Hankow. After break- 
fast these removed to the steamer, and 
all the women of nearly all the missions 
had gathered on the steamer before ten 
o'clock. 

About half-past ten in the morning 
there was heard a sound of firing in the 
direction of the Governor’s yamen. In a 
little while the streets were filled with the 
excited populace. Those foreigners who 
were still in the city were advised to leave 
at once because the excitement and 
crowds were increasing, and certain dan- 
ger threatened any who should remain in 
the city. The soldiers had, it was said, 
begun to fire on the crowd, and that was 
sure to stir up the people to desperation. 
Some of them left the city at once and 
others with a little more deliberation re- 
mained till later in the day, hoping that 
there might be a chance of staying. By 
five in the afternoon all were reported 
safe on the steamers, with three or four 
exceptions. These came that night or 
the next day. 

During the afternoon the poor little 
river boat was a scene of confusion. The 
cabin and deck of the first saloon, fitted 


city, but their faithful servants and 
friends went in and brought out parcel 
after parcel while they could. The na- 
tives also were coming out from the 
shore in crowds to escape from the fate 
that might be in store for them as na- 
tives of other places or as representa- 
tives or followers of foreigners. In the 
late afternoon it was deemed necessary 
to move down the river to a point 2 or 3 
miles below the city, in order to keep out 
of danger on the one hand, and to pre- 
vent so many people from taking refuge 
on the steamers. 

But there was enough excitement to 
make these matters pale into insignifi- 
cance. Toward noon a smoke was seen 
to the northwest and the word rapidly 
spread that the mob had at last succeed- 
ed in setting fire to the Governor's 
yamen, an action that I understand never 
occurred before. It was about an hour 
after this when rumors reached us that 
the mob had returned to the missions 
and that they were about to set fire to the 
Norwegian mission, a rumor that soon 
proved correct. There was some grief 
on the faces of those who had worked in 

















BURNING OF CHINA ISLAND MISSION. 


out for eight or at the most twelve peo- 
ple, were occupied by a throng of men, 
women and children of various nationali- 
ties, perhaps seventy-five in all, together 
with such of their belongings as they had 
had time to secure when they ran. None 
of the foreigners dared to return to the 


the city with patience and sacrifice, for 
several years building a chapel, only to 
see it and their houses going up in flames 
and destroyed in an hour. Before long 
a similar rumor concerning the China 
Inland Missic proved equally true. -\ 
carnival of firing houses was threatened, 
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but there were only one or two more 
actually fired during the afternoon, for a 
stiff breeze sprung up, and various places 
which were to be fired were saved by the 
action of the neighbors, who prostrated 
themselves before the rioters and begged 
that innocent people should not be in- 
jured or their property endangered. In 
some cases they were successful. 

But in the evening the work of de- 
struction was resumed. The foreign 
refugees had been divided into two par- 
ties, the most of the women and children 
going to the second steamer due to sail 
the following day, and the rest remain- 
ing near the city to await the coming of 
gunboats. To insure against trouble the 
steamers were moved a little lower down, 
and from there enough could be seen to 
infer that there was a great deal of dis- 
order in the city and suburbs. Nearest 
the steamer in the north suburb the Cath- 
olic Mission blazed, and beyond, indis- 
tinct in the mists of evening, were clearly 
to be distinguished other fires that 
seemed to be new. Late at night word 
was brought that some of the schools 
had been set on fire. During the night 
the refugees on the steamer kept regular 
watches and some of them discovered a 
burning junk floating down the river. It 
burned with a fierce blaze, which looked 
as if the boat had been covered with 
kerosene. It is suspected that this was 
an attempt to set some of the steamers 
on fire, 

The following morning the launch that 
had been put at the service of the Brit- 
ish Consul took some of the men up to 
the city to see what had happened dur- 
ing the night. The first place that we 
reached and passed was the warehouse of 
the Standard Oil Company. There we 
beheld a scene of animation. Men were 
coming out of the door like bees out of 
a hive, each one carrying a case or a tin 
of oil. Some of these people were carry- 
ing their plunder to the small houses of 
the vicinity, but the most of them ap- 
peared to be loading the boats that float- 
ed at the water’s edge. 

Nearer the West Gate we saw that the 
custom house and the jetties of the two 
British steamer companies had _ been 
burned, while the warehotises had been 
broken into and looted. Strangely 
enough, the Japanese jetty and the ware- 
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houses were untouched. On approach- 
ing the custom house, as tho about to go 
ashore, we saw a crowd of people stand- 
ing about and viewing the work of the 
incendiaries. Some of them were inside 
the building looting. When word was 
given that we were approaching, they 
issued from the building and began to 
scatter at full speed. When the launch 
stopped they gathered at a respectful dis- 
tance; but when the launch began to 
move across the river they gathered at 
the edge of the bank and started to cry 
out: “Foreign devils! Kill them!” 

In the afternoon all the men attached 
to the Imperial Maritime Customs went 
up to the same place with the intention 
of staying there to defend the property 
that yet remained uninjured. But in the 
late afternoon the Consul decided that he 
must take the precaution of moving the 
steamers down the river and sent to tell 
these men that they must return and not 
imperil their lives by remaining where 
they were. About five o’clock the two 
steamers of the British companies and a 
Japanese steamer moved down _ the 
stream to a point 12 miles from the city, 
where the passengers were, the next day, 
again divided into two portions, one of 
which went down the river to Hankow, 
while the other waited for the gunboats 
which were expected. The Japanese 
community with their consul went down 
to Hankow on the same steamer. 

From the morning of the 16th till the 
afternoon of the.17th those who re- 
mained behind were engaged in watch- 
ing for news from the city and for gun- 
boats from Hankow. Whenever a steam 
vessel of any kind appeared it was 
stopped and inquiries were made, but no 
important information could be gathered. 
The previous afternoon the Japanese 
shops were looted; but from this time 
the authorities first began to take control 
and seyeral men were beheaded for loot- 
ing, with the result that the trouble 
ceased, and the reflecting and the timid 
began to count the cost. A terror began 
to seize upon the people as to what 
might happen when the foreign gunboats 
came. While we remained at anchor we 
could see groups of people hastening in 
chairs and afoot along the highway, 
escaping from the city. Rumors reached 
us from yarious sources that in many of 





the country villages there were instances 
of poor people breaking into the shops 
to take the rice that was in stock. In the 
city the Governor had handed over his 
seals of office to the Provincial Treas- 
urer, who had promptly issued a procla- 
mation fixing the price of rice at a rea- 
sonable figure, and at the same time 
opening some of the Government grana- 
ries to the people. Late on the evening 
of the 16th the foreign community of 
Siangtan, ordered by the British Consul 
to leave, came down, but continued the 
flight early the next day. 

On Sunday morning, the 18th, there 
came a launch from the Viceroy an- 
nouncing that there were a thousand sol- 
diers coming up from his capital, Wu- 
chang. He informed us that the British 
gunboat that had started to Chang-sha 
was aground in the Tungting Lake. It 
was a long morning. Then, about a 
quarter past two in the afternoon, we 
discerned a smoke at a distance down the 
river, which those who had glasses told 
us proceeded from a gunboat fhat was 
rather large and fitted out with two 
masts, evidently one of the larger boats 
in the upper Yangtsze River service. 
When she approached with her fighting 
tops and her decks all cleared for action 
we all gathered on the deck of our 
steamer and watched her with great 
pride. It was the emblem of a responsi- 
ble and powerful government in the 
midst of vacillation and irresponsibility, 
and the feelings of those who had 
escaped from the terror of the unprotect- 
ed city, and their emotions, can only be 
felt and shared by those who have passed 
thru the uncertainties of danger to secure 
the protection of a strong and certain 
refuge. Our cheers arose from British, 
American, German, Russian, Italian, 
Swiss, Norwegian and Swedish throats ; 
for the flag that flew at the masthead 
was the flag of our champion, and we 
made the Chinese hills resound with our 
cheers as H. M. S. “Thistle” passed us 
and anchored. 

While the officers of the gunboat were 
holding a consultation with the consul 
another smoke appeared in the distance. 
Again the glasses made out the form of 
an approaching gunboat; but the men 
who knew the various war vessels in the 
rivers said that none of the foreign ships 
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looked like the large black cruiser tht 
was approaching. They made it out to 
be a Chinese gunboat coming to repr:- 
sent the Viceroy of Wuchang. The gun- 
boat “Thistle” saw her, too, and decide:| 
to push on to the city. They well knew 
that the Chinese boat was the more 
speedy, but they determined that thie 
British ship should not come in behind 
her if they could prevent it. While the 
newcomer was still a mile or so below 
the “Thistle” hauled in her anchor and 
got under way a half mile in front of 
her rival. We also weighed-anchor, but 
with each passing moment we were fall- 
ing behind. The Chinese cruiser tried 
to catch up with the “Thistle,” and 


passed our steamer with the coal smoke - 


pouring in thick black columns from her 
two funnels. She was filled with sol- 
diers, five hundred or more, packed to- 
gether on her decks like sardines. On 
each side of her bows were field guns. 
But the British captain gave orders to 
the engineer not to let the ship fall be- 


_hind. Those engines, perhaps, never 


suffered such a strain before. It was 
whispered among us that she exceeded 
her trial speed. We followed in the rear 
and watched them racing each other. At 
first it seemed to us that the Chinese 
cruiser was bound to pass her rival, but 
when they went around the bend in the 
river we saw that the British were 
ahead. They reached their destination 
ten minutes before the Chinese. 

Our feelings as we followed the gun- 
boat up were far different to those we 
had when we went down two days be- 
fore. The flag that had been nailed to 
the mast of the Consulate was lying limp 
when we left, but was flying in the 
strong breeze on our return. One of 
the men on deck called our attention to 
it and suggested that it was an index of 
our own feelings on the two occasions. 
We thought that our troubles were now 
at an end; that there was nothing more 
to do but to await-the coming of the 
Governor on the morrow, receive his as- 
surances of safety, and then go ashore. 
We had already passed resolutions of 
thanks to the Consul and the ships, and 
had raised a subscription for the serv- 
ants of the vessel we were on. There 
were discussions as to the manner in 
which the settlement would be made. 
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We had assurances from the people of 
the city that all was peaceful and that it 
could never happen again. With light 
hearts we went to rest that night. But 
the next day no Governor came to see 
the Consul. He was busy consulting 
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the thought that these things might have 
been prevented altogether had the au- 
thorities taken proper measures of pre- 
caution as soon as the trouble com- 
menced. From the testimony of trust- 
worthy witnesses it seems clear that the 

















BURNING OF GOVERNOR’S YAMEN. 


with the local gentry about ways and 
means of getting a supply of rice for the 
people lest there be a renewal of the 
same trouble in the future. This, to- 
gether with the fact that there were dis- 
quieting rumors of difficulties in the 
country districts, that there were troops 
actually marching out across the country 
to neighboring towns, that at the mo- 
ment the officials were punishing the 
rioters and incendiaries by decapitation 
and had failed to find all the ringleaders, 
many of whom are still at large and will- 
ing to risk for a second time their al- 
ready doomed lives in an attempt to em- 
barrass the officials by killing foreigners 
on the streets of the city, the Consul 
posted a notification forbidding all Brit- 
ish and Norwegian subjects from enter- 
ing the city till further notice and re- 
questing that the people of other nations 
observe the same care, lest by running 
into danger themselves they endanger 
people in other places thruout the prov- 
ince, where the residents are almost ripe 
for some form of trouble. 

From the decks of the steamer noth- 
ing that would indicate danger was to 
be seen. But there lay the ruins of the 
destroyed buildings and jetties on the 
foreshore. It was a sad thing to con- 
template. What was even more sad was 


most of the destruction and looting could 
easily have been stopped had any of the 
officials been willing to take the responsi- 
bility into his hands. But there were 
the remains of costly buildings and valu- 
able merchandise for the loss of which 
no insurance company will be responsi- 
ble, but which will be repaid from the 
poverty of some of the very persons who 
have been crying for bread, who followed 
the rioters solely for that reason, and 
who in their ignorance were stirred up 
against the foreigners; or, in other in- 
stances, from the shops and small mer- 
chants, whose small profits will be swal- 
lowed up in this settlement. 

On the morning of the 19th the Gov- 
ernor’s flag appeared on the shore. It is 
a blue flag with a golden dragon. Many 
of those who have been for years in the 
country had never before seen it. The 
Governor was soon to come off from the 
shore to interview the Consul. But for 
hours he delayed. It was noon before 
his boat put out from.the shore. We 
could see him board the gunboat and not 
one of us but would have given a great 
deal to be present to witness the meeting 
between him and the Consul. It was 
something after half-past twelve before 
the interview ended, and we inferred 
from the eleven guns that were fired in 
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salute that it had been satisfactory. This 
surmise soon proved correct, the Consul 
himself coming over to the steamer with 
the news that all foreigners were per- 
mitted to enter and reside in the city; 
that the officials would furnish the most 
complete possible protection; and that 
for those whose houses had been de- 
stroyed they would undertake to rent 
other quarters, 

We went ashore in the afternoon and 
some of us were led by curiosity to go 
to some of the places where property 
had been destroyed. But on the streets 
all was quiet. The people were all at 
their ordinary occupations. Nothing 
seemed to remain as a testimony of their 
two days’ fury except charred wood and 
fallen bricks and stones. 

When we returned to the steamer we 
found that disquieting rumors were once 
more afloat. The masons of the city had 
been especially active during the riots 
and they had been the chief instigators 
of the destruction of houses. The 
greater portion of the houses destroyed 
were built by masons from other places, 
for which the local guild had borne a 
grudge. They are suffering the most 
from the decapitations that are going on 
at present. Because of this the streets 
were placarded yesterday with notices 
stating that the Imperial Government 
had seen fit to retain the former Gov- 
ernor, who was hateful to the Hunan 
people ; and that in view of that fact they 
should continue their attempt to assassi- 
nate him and should smite the foreigner. 
The Consul immediately sent word to the 
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officials and learned from them privately 
that they had no real power to guarantee 
protection. It was necessary for thein 
to give the assurances they gave in the 
morning, but those were idle words on 
their part. Our shore leave was recalled 
and we were warned on no account to 
enter the city again. The men on the 
steamer who were willing to act as vol- 
unteers were shown how to handle tlie 
rifles that had been brought from the 
consulate, watches were set, and the for- 
eign people who were in the city were 
summoned. The “Thistle” had moved a 
few miles down the river, but returned 
in the morning, preceded by a Chinese 
launch that had been converted into an 
auxiliary cruiser carrying two Maxim 
uns and a number of bluejackets from 
the “Thistle.” 

It is too soon to predict what will be 
the result. Is it safe to think of enter- 
ing the city soon, or should we remain 
on houseboats, or escape to some other 
place? Will the masons succeed in stir- 
ring up the people to desperate actions 
which may lead even to revolution? Will 
the supplies of rice suffice for the de- 
mands of the people? Will the presence 
of the troops from Hupeh disaffect the 
populace of this proud Hunan and goad 
them to fury? Will the present dead- 
lock and hesitation, whereby the Peking 
Government refuses to change the Govy- 
ernor and the people refuse to recognize 
him end in compromise or in rebellion? 
These are the greater questions that we 
are trying to answer and we cannot now 
find any clew to the answer. 
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Traveler and Peasant 
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BY COUNT LEO TOLSTOY 


[The interior of a peasant hut. An 
old traveler is sitting on a bench, read- 
ing a book. A peasant, the master of 
the hut, just home from his work, sits 
down to supper and asks the traveler to 
share it. The traveler declines. The 
peasant eats, and when he has finished, 

rises, Says grace, and sits down beside the old man.] 


PEASANT—What brings you ; 

TRAVELER (taking off his spectacles 
and putting down his book)—There is 
no train till tomorrow. The station. is 
crowded, so I asked your wife to let me 
stay the night with you, and she allowed 
it. 

PEASANT—That’s 
stay. 

TRAVELER—Thank you! . . . Well, 
and how are you getting on nowadays? 

PEASANT—What’s our life like? 

As bad as can be! 

TRAVELER—How’s that? 

PEASANT—Why, because we’ve noth- 
ing to live on! Our life is so hard that 
if we wanted a worse one we couldn't 
get it. You see, there are nine of 
us in the family; all want to eat, and I 
have only got in four bushels of corn. 
Try and live on that! Whether one likes 
it or not, one has to go and work for 
wages . . . and when you look for a 
job, wages are down! The rich do 
what they like with us. The people in- 
crease, but the land doesn’t, and taxes 
keep piling up! There’s rent, and the 
district tax, and the land tax, and the 
tax for bridges, and insurance, and po- 
lice, and for the corn store . . . too 
many to count! And there are the 
priests and the landlords. They all 
ride on our backs, except those who are 
too lazy! 

TRAVELER—I thought the peasants 
were doing well nowadays. 

PEASANT—So well that we go hungry 
for days at a time! 

TRAVELER—The reason I thought so 
was that they have taken to squandering 
so much money. 

PEASANT—Squandering what money? 
How strange you talk! Here are 
people starving to death, and you talk 
of squandering money! . 

TRAVELER—But how is it? 


all right; you can 


The pa- 


pers say that 700 million 
rubles (and a million is a 
thousand thousands) — 700 
millions were spent by the 
peasants on vodka last year. 

PEASANT—Are we the only ones that 
drink? Just look at the priests, 7" 
Don’t they swill first rate? And the 
gentlefolk aren’t behindhand! 

TRAVELER—Still, that’s only a small 
part. The greater part still falls to the 
peasants. 

PEASANT—What of that? Are we not 
to drink at all? 

TRAVELER—No; what I mean is, that 
if 700 millions were squandered on 
vodka in one year, it shows that life 
can’t be so very hard . 700 millions! 
It’s no joke one can hardly imag- 
ine it! 

PEASANT—But how can one do with- 
out it? We didn’t start the custom, and 
it’s not for us to stop it. There 
are the Church feasts, and weddings, 
and memorial feasts, and bargains to be 
wetted with a drink. Whether one 
likes it or not, one can’t get on without 
it. It’s the custom! 

TRAVELER—But there are people who 
never drink, and yet they manage to 
live! After all, there’s not much good 
in it. 

PEASANT—No good at all! Only evil! 

TRAVELER—Then one ought not to 
drink. 

PEASAN't—Well, anyhow, drink or no 
drink, we’ve nothing to live on! We've 
not enough land. If we had land, we 
could at least live . but there’s none 
to be had. 

TRAVELER—No land to be had? Why, 
isn’t there plenty of land? Wherever 
one looks one sees land! 

PEASANT—There’s land, right enough, 
but it’s not ours. Your elbow’s not far 
from your mouth, but just you try to 
bite it! 

TRAVELER— 
then? 

PEASANt— Whose? Whose, in- 
deed! There’s that fat-hellied devil lives 
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over there . . . he’s seized 5,000 acres. 
He has no family, but he’s never satis- 
fied, while we’ve had to give up keeping 
fowls—there’s nowhere for them to run 
about! It’s nearly time for us to stop 
keeping cattle, too . . . we've no fod- 
der for them; and if a calf, or maybe a 
horse, happens to stray into his field, we 
have to pay fines and give him our last 
penny. 

TRAVELER—What does he want all 
that land for? 

PEASANT—What he wants the land 
for? Why, of course, he sows, and 
reaps, and sells, and puts the money in 
the bank. 

TRAVELER—How can he plow a 
stretch like that, and get his harvest in? 

PEASANT—You talk as if you were a 
kiddie! . . . What’s he got money for, 
if not to hire laborers? . It’s they 
that do the plowing and reaping. 

TRAVELER—These laborers are some 
of you peasants, I expect? 

PEASANT—Some are from these parts 
and some from elsewhere. 

TRAVELER—Anyway, they are peas- 
ants ? 

PeasAnt—Of course they are! 
the same as ourselves. Who but a peas- 
ant ever works? Of course they are 
peasants. 

TRAVELER—And if the peasants did 
not go and work for him .. . 

PEASANT—Go or stay, he wouldn’t let 
us have it. If the land were to lie idle 
he’d not part with it! Like the dog in 
the manger, that doesn’t eat the hay him- 
self and won’t let others eat it! 

TRAVELER—But how can he keep his 


land? I suppose it stretches over some 
three or four miles. How can he watch 
it all? 


PeEASANT—How queer you talk! He 
himself lies on his back, and fattens his 
paunch; but he keeps watchmen! 

TRAVELER—And those watchmen, I 
daresay, are also peasants? 

PEASANT—What else could they be? 
Of course they are! 

TRAVELER—So that the peasants work 
the rich man’s land for him, and guard it 
for him from themselves? 

PEASANT—But how can one help it? 

TRAVELER—Simply by not going to 
work for him, and not being his watch- 
men! Then the land would be free. 
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The land is God’s, and the people arc 
God’s; let him who needs it plow and 
sow and gather in the harvest! 
PEASANT—That is to say, you think 
we ought to strike? To meet that, m 
friend, they have the soldiers. They'd 
send their soldiers . . . one, two, fire! 
. some would get shot, and others 
taken up. Soldiers give short shrift! 
TRAVELER—But is it not also the likes 
of you.that are soldiers? Why should 
they shoot at their fellows? 
PEASANT—How can they help it? 
That’s what the oath is for. 
TRAVELER—The oath? What oath? 
PeaAsaAnt—Aren’t you a_ Russian? 
... The oath is—well, it’s the oath! 


TRAVELER — It means _ swearing, 
doesn’t it? 
PeAsANT—Well, of course! They 


swear by the Cross and by the Gospels, 
to lay down their life for their country. 

TRAVELER—Well, I think that should 
not be done. 

PEASANT—What should not be done? 

TRAVELER—Taking the oath. 

PEASANT—Not done? Why the law 
demands it! 

TRAVELER—No, it is not in the Law. 
In the Law of Christ, it is plainly for- 
bidden. He said: “Swear not at all.” 

PEASANT—Come now! What about 
the priests ? 

TRAVELER (takes a book, looks for the 
place, and reads)—“It was said to them 
of old time, Thou shalt not forswear 
thyself, but I say unto you, Swear not 
at all . . . But let your speech be, Yea, 
yea; Nay, nay: and whatsoever is more 
than these is of the evil one.” (Matt. 
Vv, 33, 38.) So, according to Christ's 
law, you must not swear. 

PEASANT—If there were no _ oath, 
there would be no soldiers. 

TRAVELER—Well, and what good arc 
the soldiers? 

PeEASANT—What good? . . . But sup- 
posing other Tsars were to come and 
attack our Tsar... what then? 

TRAVELER—If the Tsars quarrel, let 
them fight it out themselves. 

PeasAnt—Come! How could that be 
possible ? 

TRAVELER—It’s very simple. He that 
believes in God, whatever you may tel! 
him, will never kill a man. 

PEASANT—Then why did the priest 
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read out in church that war was de- 
clared, and the Reserves were tobe 
ready? 

[RAVELER—I know nothing about 
that; but I know that in the Command- 
ments, in the Sixth, it says quite plain- 
ly: “Thou shalt do no-murder.” You 
see, it is forbidden for a man to kill 
a man. 

PEASANT—That means, at home! At 
the wars, how could you help it? 
They’re enemies ! 

TRAVELER—According to Christ’s Gos- 
pel, there is no such thing as an enemy. 
You are told to love everybody. (Opens 
the Bible and looks for place.) 

PEASANT—Well, read it! 

TRAVELER—"Ye have heard that it 
was said to them of old time, Thou 
shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill 
shall be in danger of the judgment 
... Ye have heard that it was said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate 
thine enemy: but I say unto you, Love 
your enemies, and pray for them that 
persecute you.” (Matt. v, 21, 43, 44.) 

(A long pause. ) 

PEASANT — Well, but what about 
taxes? Ought we to refuse to pay 
them too? 

TRAVELER—That’s as you think best. 
If your own children are hungry, nat- 
urally you should first feed them. 

PEASANT—So you think soldiers are 
not wanted at all? 

TRAVELER—What good do they do? 
Millions and millions are collected from 
you and your folk for them—lIt’s no 
joke to clothe and feed such a host! 
There are nearly a million of these idlers, 
and they’re only useful to keep the land 
from you; and it is you on whom they 
will fire. 

(The Peasant sighs, and shakes his 
head. ) 

PEASANT—That’s true enough! If 
everybody were to do it at once. . . but 
if one or two make a stand, they'll be 
shot or sent to Siberia, and that will be 
the end of the matter. 

TRAVELER—And yet there are men, 
even now—young fellows—who_ by 
themselves stand up for the Law of God, 
and refuse to serve. They say: “Acs 
cording to Christ’s Law, I dare not be a 
murderer! Do as you please, but I won’t 
PEASANT—Well, and what happens? 





TRAVELER AND PEASANT 
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TRAVELER—They are put in prison; 
they remain there, poor fellows, three 
years, or four ... But I’ve heard that 
it’s not so bad for them, for the Author- 
ities themselves respect them. And 
some are even let out as unfit for serv- 
ice—bad health! Though he is some- 
times, a strapping, broad-shouldered fel- 
low, he’s “not fit,” because they’re afraid 
of taking a man of that kind, for fear 
he should tell others that soldiering is 
against God’s Law. So they let him go. 

PEeasaAnt—Really ? 

TRAVELER—Yes, sometimes it happens 
that they are let off; but it also happens 
that they die there, Still, soldiers die 
too, and even get maimed in service— 
lose a leg, or an arm. 

PEASANT—Oh, you ‘re a smart fellow! 
It would be a good thing, only it won't 
come out like that. 

TAVELER—Why not? 

PEAsAN t—That’s why. 

TRAVELER—What’s that? 

PeasaANnt—That the Authorities have 
power given them. 

TRAVELER—They only have power, 
because you obey them. Do not obey 
the Authorities, and they won’t have any 
power ! 

PEASANT (shakes his head)—You do 
talk queer! How can one do without 
the Authorities? It is quite impossible 
to do without some Authority. 

TRAVELER—Of course, it is! Only 
whom will you take for Authority—the 
policeman, or God? Whom will you 
obey—the policeman, or God? 

PEASANT—That goes without saying! 
No one is greater than God. To live 
for God, is the chief thing. 

TRAVELER—Well, if you mean to live 
for God, you must obey God, and not 
man. And if you live according to God, 
you will not drive people off other peo- 
ple’s land: you will not be a policeman, 
a village Elder, a tax-collector, a watch- 
man, or, above all, a soldier . . . You 
will not promise to kill men. 

Peasant—And how about those long- 
maned fellows—the priests? They must 
see that things are done not according 
to God’s Law. Then why don’t they 
teach how it ought to be? 

TRAVELER—I don’t know anything 
about that. Let them go their way, and 
you go yours. 
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PEASANT — They are 
devils ! 

TRAVELER—It’s not right to judge 
others like that! We must each remem- 
ber our own faults. 

PEASANT—Yes, that’s right enough. 
(Long pause. The Peasant shakes his 
head and smiles.) What it comes to, is 
this, that if we all were to tackle it at 
once, with one push the land would be 
ours, and there would be no more taxes. 

‘TRAVELER—NO, friend, that’s not what 
I mean. I don’t mean that if we live 
according to God’s will, the land will be 
ours, and there will be no more taxes. 
I mean that our life is evil, only because 
we ourselves do evil, If one lived ac- 
cording to God’s will, life would not be 
evil. What our life would be like if we 
lived according to God's will, God alone 
knows; but certainly life would not be 
evil. We drink, scold, fight, go to law, 
envy, and hate men; ‘we do not accept 
God’s Law; we judge others; call one 
fat-paunched and another, long-maned; 
but if any one offers us money, we are 
ready to do anything for it: go as watch- 
men, policemen or soldiers, to help ruin 
others, and to kill our own brothers. 
We ourselves live like devils, and yet we 
complain of others! 

PEASANT—That’s so! 
oh, how hard! 
than one can bear. 

TRAVELER—But for our souls’ sakes, 
we must bear it. 

PEASANT—That’s quite right . . . We 
live badly, because we forget God. 
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In Egypt exiled, oft, methinks, when he 
| Grew weary of the Pharaoh’s stately 
show, 
Forth to the shore Theocritus would go 
And list the murmurs of the shifting sea. 
Each affluent wave a messenger would be 
As, floating lazily, it whispered low: 
“The springlet and the tamarisk thou 
dost know 
Bade me to summon thee to Sicily.” 
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A Tropic Day in Town 


BY G. S. BRYAN 





TRAVELER—Yes, that’s it! That’s why 
life is evil. Take the Revolutionaries— 
they say: “Let’s kill this or that Squire. 
or these fat-paunched rich folk (it’s al 
because of them), and then our life wil 
be happy.” So they kill, and go on kill 
ing, and it profits them nothing. It’s the 
same with the Authorities: “Give us 
time!” they say, “and we'll hang, and 
do to death in the prisons, a thousand o1 
a couple of thousand people, and then 
life will become good.” . . . But it only 
gets worse and worse! 

PEASANT—Yes, that’s just it! How 
can judging and punishing do any good? 
It must be done according to God’s Law. 

TRAVELER—Yes, that is just it. You 
must serve either God or the devil. If 
it’s to be the devil, go and drink, scold, 
fight, hate, covet, don’t obey God’s Law, 
but man’s laws, and life will be evil. If 
it is God, obey Him alone: Don’t rob, 
or kill, and don’t even condemn, and do 
not hate any one. Do not plunge into 
evil actions, and then there will be no 
evil life. 

PEASANT (sighs)—You speak well, 
daddy, very well—only we are told so 
little! Oh, if we were taught more like 
that, things would be quite different! 
But people come from the town, and 
chatter about their way of bettering 
things: they chatter fine, but there’s 
nothing in it... Thank you, daddy, your 
words are good! . . . Well, where will 
you sleep? On the oven, yes ... The 


Missis will make up a bed for you. 


Yasnaya Poryana, Russia. 






E’en so at times, blown ‘twixt these 
frowning walls, 
A wind comes to me through the heat 
and press, 

Laden with forest fragrances, and calls 
Me back again to range the wilderness. 
“An isle awaits thee in the northland 

mere— 
What dost thou here,” it cries, “what 
dost thou here ?” 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 
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England’s Dead and Living King 


BY JUSTIN 


HE unexpected, almost sudden 
f. death of King Edward VII has 
changed the melodramatic pas- 
sions of the political crisis into tragic 
emotion. We all knew that the Sover- 
eign had been for some time in a weakly 
condition of health and was under med- 
ical care and that he had sought in a 
visit to certain 
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some of the most important and most 
promising international councils of peace 
which the modern world has known. In 
connection with these institutions his 
name must have an eternal memory and 
eternal honor in the history of his reign, 
even if that reign had not as it has other 
claims to unfading historical record. 

He took a deep 





continental health 
resorts a restora- 
tion of health and 
strength to enable 
him to continue 
his almost inces- 
sant labor in the 
duties of his posi- 
tion as a ruler. 
But the public in 
general had no 
idea that the life 
of King Edward 
was in any man- 
ner in serious 

There- 
when on 
morn- 


danger. 
fore, 

Saturday 
ing the news was 
flashed over Eng- 
land and over the 
world in general 


that King Ed- 
ward VII _ had 
passed away the 
effect in London 
and thruout this 





interest in every 
movement which 
concerned the 
welfare of his 
subjects, whether 
educational or 
charitable or ar- 
tistic, and I think 
my countrymen 
in the United 
States have prob- 
ably already come 
to know that he 
was sincerely well 
disposed toward 
the national 
claims of the 
Irish people. I 
am not. myself 
much given to the 
worship of mon- 
archy, or to the 
assumption that 
the monarchs of 
this world are 
habitually en- 
dowed with moral 
attributes much 








kingdom general- 
ly was one of ut- 
ter consternation. 

I may add that the moment the shock 
of that first consternation was over it 
was succeeded by a national feeling of 
sorrow. The late King had ever since 
he succeeded to the throne made him- 
self the devoted, consistent, unchanging 
advocate of international peace and of 
national advancement and happiness. 
He had given himself up from first to 
last to the policy which would substitute 
in every possible case international me- 
diation and arbitration for the policy of 
war. To him we owe the creation of 
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superior to those 
of their average 
subjects; but I think there is every prac- 
tical reason to believe that King Edward 
VII did from the moment when he suc- 
ceeded to the throne devote himself to 
the best of all his intelligence and his 
power to the promotion of peace upon 
earth and good will among men. 

The public of the United States will 
have learned long before this that the 
new Sovereign of Great Britain has been 
already proclaimed as King George V 
in the person of the late King’s surviv- 
ing son. It must have occurred to the 
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BUST OF KING EDWARD VII. . 
Made last year by Albert Pierce-Joy, who made the 
bust of Chauncey M. Derew for the Lotos Club, 
New York. 


minds of many here in England and 
abroad as weil that the name of George 
is not one of the most felicitous augury 
for a new English Sovereign in our 
days, but of course it would have been 
hardly possible for the new King to con- 
template any effort at evading the in- 
auspicious auguries even of such a name 
by adopting some other of those be- 
stowed upon him at his birth—Fred- 
erick Ernest Albert. 

There seems, however, so far as. one 
can judge from the articles in all the 
newspapers of whatever political de- 
nomination, to be a general impression 
that the present Sovereign has learned 
much from his father during the latter’s 
reign, and that we may hope he is des- 
tined to win some happy associations for 
the title of King George than that name 
of sovereignty has yet won in the history 
of England. 

The death of King Edward and the 
succession of King George have sud- 
denly turned away the attention of the 
whole public in all parts of these islands 





from any thought for the hour of the 
great political and parliamentary strug- 
gle which had just been going on and 
which had absorbed the attention and 
indeed excited the passions of the whole 
public to a degree such as had hardly 
been effected by any other political crisis 
of our recent times. The majority of 
the public in these islands had only just 
given the clearest and most practical evi- 
dence that they held advanced Liberal or 
Radical opinions and had been enabled 
and even invited to express their opin- 
ion whatever it might be by the House 
of Lords itself. The greatest battle of 
our modern days between the British 
public and the House of Lords had just 
come to its end and that end was the 
most complete defeat possible for the 
occupants of the hereditary chamber. 

The great financial scheme which the 
House of Lords rejected and on the re- 
jection of which an appeal had to be 
made to the country at large by means 
of a general election, at which the Gov- 
ernment and the Commons majority won 
a full victory, has now been accepted 
without the slightest serious alteration 
by the Peers themselves. Both Houses 
of Parliament seeing that there is noth- 
ing else to be done, adjourned for the 
spring holidays, arid there was at the 
time of the late King’s death no Parlia- 
ment sitting at Westminster. This does 
not, however, by any means signify that 
the whole campaign is over. The ma- 
jority of voters in these islands do not 
intend to give the House of Lords ever 
again any possible opportunity of at- 
tempting to assert the claim of the Upper 
Chamber to seize any right of control 
over the financial policy of the Commons 
or even to maintain in the future the 
same constitutional privileges which they 
had been authorized to exercise during 
the whole of the past. 

The House of Commons and indeed 
the vast majority of the public in these 
British islands have made up their minds 
that they will not allow this struggle to 
come to an end merely with the com- 
plete surrender of the Lords on the ques- 
tion as to their claim to the right of in- 
terfering with the control of the elective 
chamber over the finances of the king- 
dom. The national determination is that 
the present constitutional campaign must 
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include the complete reconstruction of 
the second chamber on principles dis- 
tinctly consistent with the theory of a 
genuine and a constitutional senate in a 
kingdom like that of Great Britain and 
ireland. 

Therefore, as soon as Parliament re- 
sumes its regular business sittings the 
Government may be expected to under- 
take at once a series of measures in- 
tended to provide the kingdom with 
an entirely new form of legislative 
second chamber in which we may feel 
well assured that the hereditary principle 
will not be the one and only theory. of 
membership, if indeed it be allowed to 
have any place whatever as a condition 
of senatorial position. Romantic ad- 
mirers of the House of Lords, and I be- 
lieve there are such to be found even 
still among the outer public, may, I 
think, be allowed to feel grateful to the 
House of Lords for having compelled 
the Commons and the rational public in 
general to insist on making the crisis 
thus brought about an occasion for set- 
tling the whole dispute once for all and 
supplying Britain with a second chamber 
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such as other civilized countries have— 
such as, for instance, is existing in the 
Senate of the United States. 

In the meantime and before the late 
King’s death a sudden reaction seemed 
to come over the tone and temper of the 
British public—indeed over the very ap- 
pearance of that British public. With 
the adjournment of the Lords and Com- 
mons a positive flight of legislators took 
place from these shores. The Prime 
Minister, Mr. Lloyd-George, and num- 
bers of their colleagues rushed at once 
to some inviting places on the European 
continent; the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, I may say, enlivened in his holi- 
day by the pleasant companionship of 
my dear old friend, T. P. O’Connor, 
while the Prime Minister had for his 
fellow traveler the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Mr. Reginald McKenna. A 
very fervor for continental travel seems 
to have seized every one possessed with 
the means to gratify himself and his 
family with a visit to some continental 
capital or bathing place, and it so hap- 
pened that the interval of the parlia- 
mentary recess was also the period when 








SCENE AT CHARING CROSS STATION. 
rowd waiting for the Proclamation of King George V.. All who could do so climbed to the tops of cabs 


and 


wagons. 
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it became necessary for Lord Gladstone 
to start for South Africa, the scene of 
his. future administration as Colonial 
Governor, Those of us who were left 
behind felt as if we did not exactly know 
what we had to talk about in the mean- 
time and until the parliamentary recess 
should be over. We were at the same 
time, or at least many of us, thoroly 
convinced that we had said quite all that 
we had to say, and said it over and over 
again, on the questions now disposed of 
and that we had better keep to merely 
unparliamentary topics until the reas- 
sembling of Lords and Commons com- 
pels us to give our full attention to the 
new and most important measures and 
debates which that not very distant event 
is certain to force on our attention. 

The very sudden death of Mr. Ed- 
ward H. Cooper at Newmarket on the 
26th of last month removes one of the 
cleverest of our younger novelists, for 
Edward Cooper was very little over 
forty am one who was equally well 
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known as a writer of racing novels and 
of childrén’s stories and stories abou' 
children.” His novels of horse racing 
appealed naturally to the lovers of that 
sport, but also even to those who, lik« 
myself, must confess to taking no inter 
est in it. But they appealed to me for 
the character drawing and the writing. 
which apart from the charm of his styl: 
had the charm of his. personality—th« 
personality of a man of the world—of 
wide human sympathy and intellect. His 
first novel, “Geoffrey Hamilton,” is not ' 
so well known as his later ones. It con- 
tains a delightful description of Oxford 
and Oxford life. Mr. Cooper made his 
first full success with “Mr. Blake of 
Newmarket,” and his last novel, also a 
great success, was ‘A Newmarket 
Squire.” It is strange that his death 
should have occurred at Newmarket— 
the scene of two of his most successful 
stories, Another very clever story of his 
with a very original idea is “A Fool’s 
Year.” But to me the best of all of his 














PROCLAIMING THE NEW KING. 
Scene at Charing Cross when the heralds announced the Accession of King George V. 
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works is the one in which he seemed to 
me to aim highest, “The Eternal Choice.” 
| do not know if it was as popular as some 
of his others, but it is a novel that should 
last. My first acquaintanceship per- 
sonally, which soon deepened into a 
friendship, with Edward Cooper was 
made some twelve or thirteen years ago. 
It began during some visits which I then 
used to pay to Westgate, a Kentish sea- 
coast town and health resort which he 
and I were both visiting with the same 
object, that of seeking restoration to a 
iife of literary work interrupted by a 
breakdown caused probably by some- 
what too much of that fascinating daily 
labor. 

“The. Romance of Mademoiselle 
Aissé,” the latest literary production by 
Mrs. Campbell Praed, the distinguished 
novelist, has just been brought out by 
Mr. John Long, the popular publisher 
of Norris Street, Haymarket, London. 
In a short introductory note the au- 
thoress tells her readers that those who 
are acquainted with certain memoirs of 
the early part of the eighteenth century 
will know already that in this volume 
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she has had to draw but very slightly 


upon her imagination. “The actual 
story,” Mrs. Praed further says, “of this 
pathetic, though, as regards history, com- 
paratively unimportant life is so dra- 
matic that even for purposes of fiction 
it. would need no alteration.” I shall 
not tell my readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
any of Mademoiselle Aissé’s story, of 
which a good deal may be found nar- 
rated in the letters of Bolingbroke and 
of Horace Walpole. I much prefer to 
leave them for the present to make their 
study of this thrilling life thru the 
pages of Mrs. Praed’s volume. I do 
not hesitate to say that [ think this book 
is, on the whole, the most artistic addi- 
tion to literature its authoress has given 
to the world, even although she had the 
subject of her novel already provided for 
her by history itself. It is not after all 
a very rare faculty to be able to evolve 
from one’s imagination a telling roman- 
tic storv. But to create from a few his- 
torical memoirs and letters such a brill- 
‘ant and thrilling life-portraiture as we 
have in this “Romance of Mademoiselle 
Aissé” is indeed a distinct artistic suc- 
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cess. The book is all the more likely to 
be enduring in the impression it makes 
upon its readers because of the appar- 
ent ease with which the story is told. 
We feel as if we were listening to the 
narrative of some one who is pouring 
out to us her memories of the life of a 
dear friend of whose life she: had been 
the close companion and is well qualified 
now that the friend has passed away to 
be the authentic interpreter. I shall be 
much surprised indeed if this volume 
does ‘not find a welcome beyond that of 
the ordinary readers of the season’s 
novels. 

I need hardly tell my American read- 
ers that the past month or two have not 
found here in Great Britain a com- 
munity much at leisure to give ‘encour- 
aging attention to literature.’ Public 
life presented them with subjects more 
real and realistic and at the same time 
more thrilling and startling than the 
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most romantic and inventive of story 
tellers could have offered from his fancy 
with the object of capturing their ful! 
attention. -The sudden death of one king 
and the immediate proclamation of his 
only living son as his successor and all 
the various ceremonials, some sad and 
some splendid, belonging to these eyents 
naturally occupied for their time the at- 
tention ofthe British public in a manne1 
unfavorable to the appeals of mere ro- 
mance. Some of the ceremonials be- 
longing to the accession of the new 
Sovereign were accomplished in every 
considerable town thruout the three 
kingdoms, and therefore the most un- 
observant or self-absorbed or indifferent 
member of our community found his at- 
tention compelled to the fact that he had 
seen the last of the reign of King Ed- 
ward VII and had become a subject of 
King George V. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





Another Step Toward International 
Peace 


BY JOHN W. FOSTER, LL.D. 


EX-SECRETARY OF STATE. 


HE readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
who are familiar with the history 
of the First Peace Conference at 
The Hague in 1899 will recall the fact 
that the chief object for which the con- 
ference was called—the limitation of 
armaments—failed of adoption, and that 
the most important action of the confer- 
ence was the treaty of voluntary arbitra- 
tion. It will also be recalled that the 
adhesion of some of the most powerful 
nations was secured very reluctantly, and 
the belief was prevalent in Europe that 
the measure in its imperfect form would 
prove of very little benefit in actual prac- 
tice. 

It is a matter of pride for America 
that the two greatest republics of this 
hemisphere were the first to recognize 
the efficacy of this treaty, and, by in- 
voking the services of the Hague Court, 
gave life and usefulness to what was be- 





lieved by many to be an inanimate and 
impracticable instrument. The United 
States and Mexico united in submitting 
to a tribunal organized under the provi- 
sions of The Hague treaty the Pious 
Fund claim, and thus in a peaceful man- 
ner adjusted a controversy of long stand- 
ing between the two nations. But, said 
the sceptics, the case of Mexico was 
one involving a money claim; the test 
will come when nations heated to the 
point of war are called upon to yield their 
pretensions to the decisions of a Hague 
court. Such a case soon arose, when 
Great. Britain, Germany and Italy sent 
their fleets to blockade the ports of Ven- 
ezuela and bombard its forts. When 
Venezuela, influenced by Minister Bowen, 
appealed to The Hague treaty for a de- 
termination of the question at issue, these 
powerful nations sought to evade it by 
asking the President of the United States 
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ANOTHER STEP TOWARDS INTERNATIONAL PEACE 


to act as sole arbitrator. President 
Roosevelt, actuated by the same motive 
as inspired him to submit the contro- 
versy with Mexico to The Hague, de- 
clined the invitation and referred them to 
the same tribunal. In making a report 
to Congress of his action he used this 
notable language : 

“It seemed to me to offer an admirable op- 
portunity to advance the practice of the peace- 
ful settlement of disputes between nations, and 
to secure to the Hague Tribunal a memorable 
increase of its practical importance. The na- 
tions interested in the controversy were so 
numerous, and, in many instances, so power- 
ful, as to make it evident that beneficial results 
would follow from their appearance at the 
same time before the bar of that august trib- 
unal of peace.” 

In this way the Government of the 
United States has been the leading fac- 
tor in giving efficacy to the arbitration 
feature of The Hague international peace 
treaty. And we are filled with patriotic 
pride to know that our Government has 
recently been an active instrument in 
giving life to another provision of that 
treaty of scarcely less importance. 

The Peace Treaty of The Hague con- 
sists of four parts. The first pledges the 
signatory powers “to use their best ef- 
forts to insure the pacific settlement of 
international differences,’ and to this 
end three methods are provided: First, 
mediation and good offices ; second, com- 
missions of inquiry; and, third, interna- 
tional arbitration. Since 1899 the third 
method—arbitration—has been resorted 
to frequently and successfully; the sec- 
ond was utilized with marked success in 
the Dogger Bank Commission of Inquiry 
at Paris between Russia and Great Brit- 
ain in 1905. But never since the signing 
of the treaty until quite recently has the 
first method—mediation—been brought 
into play to prevent the beginning of 
hostilities between two excited nations; 
and it was reserved to the American 
hemisphere again to become the means 
of giving life and energy to this most 
important method of preserving the 
peace of the world. 

We have been informed in the public 
press of the preparations for war which 
have been going on between Peru and 
Ecuador over a boundary dispute, 
which was also likely to involve in hos- 
tilities Bolivia, Chili and Colombia. The 
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declaration of President Taft at the late 
dedication of the Carnegie Palace of the 
American Republics in Washington, that 
the union thus cemented was to be a 
guarantee that no two unruly members 
of that union would be permitted to en- 
ter upon an unnecessary war, was re- 
ceived by the friends of peace with great 
gratification; but they read with much 
impatience the accounts of the march of 
the armies of the two quarreling nations 
to the disputed territory to settle the 
question by brute force. 

Secretary Knox wisely concealed his 
measures in redemption of the Presi- 
dent’s pledge until the appropriate time 
to make them public. He displayed his 
intelligence of Latin-American politics 
by not approaching the threatening bel- 
ligerents single-handed. He disarmed 
jealousy and resentment by associating 
with the United States the two most im- 
portant of the South American repub- 
lics, and the two which were the most 
disinterested — Brazil and Argentina. 
These three friendly states approached 
the belligerents with The Hague peace 
treaty in their hands, pointed them to 
the fact that they were all signatory par- 
ties to that convention, offered them 
their good offices as mediators in the dis- 
pute, asked thaf the march of the armies 
might be halted, and that steps be taken 
to adjust the dispute by peaceful means. 
Such a weighty appeal could not fail to 
be effective. 

This event opens up a new era of en- 
larged usefulness for The Hague peace 
treaty. That treaty declares that it is 
expedient and desirable that any or all 
of the signatory parties, strangers to the 
dispute, should tender their good offices 
to states at variance, and that the exer- 
cise of this right can never be regarded 
by either of the parties in dispute as an 
unfriendly act. It is hardly too much 
to claim that this provision of The 
Hague treaty, if exercised by the Euro- 
pean Powers as well as other nations of 
the world with the same wisdom and 
prudence as shown in the recent event by 
Secretary Knox, would in almost every 
instance prevent a threatened war. This 
South American case must be regarded 
as a new and important step toward gen- 
eral international peace, and it proves 
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that the advocates of universal peace are 
not mere dreamers or enthusiasts, but 
that they base their expectations upon 
practical methods. There will be no fu- 


ture wars if the parties to that interna- 

tional convention faithfully live up to its 

three provisions of mediation, commis 

sions of inquiry and arbitration. 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


Back to the Farm 


BY GOVERNOR HERBERT S. HADLEY 


[The work of Governor Hadley, of Missouri, in colonizing unoccupied tracts of remote 
country thru the National Farm Homes Association, may go down in history as his best 
achievement, altho his seventeen months in the gubernatorial chair have not been without 


events of importance. 


was obtained as an interview.—EpiTor.] 


O quickly in this country has the 
transition come from the abund- 
ance of pioneer life on to the pres- 

ent phenomenally high cost of living that 
the crisis in food prices brings with it the 
desperation of the unprepared. Men are 
confused. We find them swearing to 
economize by doing without meat; work- 


The movement to country life is taking hold rapidly. This article 


ingmen’s unions and all sorts of laborers 
who are in need of nourishing food have 
nevertheless taken these vows to become 
vegetarians ; suicides are not infrequent, 
for which no cause can be found except 
the fact that conditions of life were toc 
hard, Nor does any remedy seem to be 
in sight in the present order, if men and 
women continue to flock to 











the city, increasing the num- 
ber of consumers and deplet- 
ing the number of producers. 
Statistics of trustworthy in- 
vestigators indicate that the 
food shortage is not a ficti- 
tious thing. There are dark 
prophecies that in ten years, 
or twenty years, there will not 
be enough milk or eggs or 
butter, and certainly not 
enough bacon and beef, for 
the ever growing appetites. 
A clear relief from the pres- 
ent disproportion between 
supply and demand is afford- 
ed by the plans of the Nation- 
al Farm Homes Association. 
It lies in the simple economic 
principle of either diminishing 
the demand or increasing the 
supply. Our Association pro- 
poses to increase the supply. 
Now there are really re- 
sources of food production in 
the Southwest and the West, 
and even in some parts of the 
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East, as lavish as the seven 
years stores of Pharaoh and 
Joseph, and there is no need 
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that Jacob’s sons or any one else 
should go hungry. Missouri is a typical 
State. It is not farmed as it might be. 
The agricultural col- 
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$10 per acre and even less. The same 
prices may be found in Louisiana, Texas, 
Arkansas, Alabama, Mississippi, and va- 


rious other States. 





lege men tell us that 
if the Missouri farm- 
ers would carry on 
their work scientific- 
ally, preparing the 
soil as needed, and 
following _ precisely 
the directions of the 
experiment _ stations, 
the income from agri- 
culture for this one 
State would be in- 
creased $30,000,000 
each year. Nor is 
that all. There is 
15,000,000 acres of 
land in Missouri 
which is virgin soil, 
—land that the plow 
has never touched. A 
bit hilly or rough, 





The National Farm 
Homes _ Association 
will buy land in large 
quantities, and pro- 
poses to colonize its 
prospective farmers 
in communities of 
thirty-two _—_ families. 
Each member is to 
have forty acres, and 
in the center of the 
thirty-two forty-acre 
farms will be a cen- 
tral farm of 160 
acres. The Associa- 
tion will own and 
direct the central 
farm, where there 
will be employed 
some of the larger 
machinery, such as 








you may say some of 
it is, but it is not 


nearly as broken as New England or 


West Virginia, where the soil was con- 
tentedly tilled through several genera- 
tions. 

I am accused sometimes of having the 
hobby of advising everybody to “buy a 
cow.” If I do so advise, there would 
be ample excuse for it in the results 
which have attended every effort toward 
dairy production in Missouri. Strangers 
have come in,—amateurs from Illinois, 
and Michigan and New York and the 
New England States,—and in just a lit- 
tle while the Ozark region has given 
back to them an annual yield of $2,000,- 
ooo in dairy products. Here Archbishop 
Glennon brought in his Italian emi- 
grants, a few years ago, who are getting 
rich at making cheese at Knob View. 
Several other foreign colonies of his are 
having the same good fortune. 

The best proof of dairy possibilities is 
the cow of cows, Princess Carlotta, at 
the University Experiment Station in 
Columbia,—a splendid Holstein who is 
beating the world’s record. In one day 
she gives 111 pounds of milk,—thirteen 
gallons and one pint. 

Land may be secured in Missouri at 


JOHN H. CURRAN. 


ensilage and feed cut- 
ters, seed fans, ma- 
nure spreaders and so on, which at inter- 
vals can be loaned to the small farms. 
The head of the central farm will be a 
trained agriculturist, who will assist 
the individual farmers to plan their 
farms, locating fields and buildings, ad- 
vising as to crops and rotation of crops, 
and giving also the assistance of a 
creamery, cannery, saw-mill and other 
equipment to be located on the central 
farm. This head of the central farm 
will co-operate with the small farmers 
in marketing their crops, and will see 
that they get the advantage of all factors 
that may favor them. In raising stock 
and crops there should be a uniformity 
which will call for a certain standard, 
and thus create a demand for the prod- 
ucts of the community. 

It is planned that the farmer on his 
forty acres may become independent and 
own his own land, within a period of 
ten years, In the beginning he may be 
entirely without capital. The Associa- 
tion will provide everything for him. 
The estimated cost of each -forty-acre 
farm runs at about $1,200,—say, $400 
for the land; the same amount for 
buildings and fences; $300 to be paid 











for stock and teams ; and $100 for imple- 
ments and other supplies. As a tentative 
estimate of what the forty-acre farmer 
may produce, the following schedule has 
been prepared. It is not too much to 
expect after the farm is ‘fully estab- 
lished : 





3 acres of tomatoes, net average, $50... $150 
1% acres onions, net average, $100..... 150 
2 acres potatoes, net average, $50...... 100 
4 acres fruit, net average, $100......... 400 
1 acre small fruits and berries........ 150 
4 acres corn and cow-peas, net average, 
OW ica ans-ach ouda'veds da sede eae 160 
4 acres énsilage and late rye........... 200 
Pe EE, ss nce adansaaectenemene 240 
Pre ene 25 
3% acres miscellaneous garden......... 200 
ON GUE nk cccdcascncaiaeeeetu 100 
Cows, pigs, chickens, ducks, etc........ 500 
WOE cicttinasdesnasxdbecdntoneel $2,375 


Computing the extra cost of living, 
extra labor, annual payment and other 
expenses as totaling $1,375, this leaves 
a net annual balance of $1,000. To this 
may be added the rent of his dwelling, 
the fuel, which is on the ground, and 
also much material of different kinds, as 
fence-posts and the like. 

Better results are here set forth than 
the average heedless farmer of the 
abundant past may have obtained, but 
these colonists will have constantly the 
benefit of first-hand suggestions from a 
trained instructor, and such guidance 
may make them better intensive farmers 
within two or three years than many are 
who have lived on the farm all their 
lives. These colonists will often meet to 
confer with one another and to receive 
instruction from the head agriculturalist 
and his assistants as to crops to be 
planted in the near future. Each of 
these small farms may be considered as 
experimental farms, and with National 
or State co-operation may be made very 
valuable in educational work in agricul- 
ture in general. Experiments may be 
carried on at little or no expense to the 
State, and may add much to the general 
knowledge of correct methods. 

The Association is to be capitalized at 
$1,000,000. Colony units, consisting of 
thirty-two small farms and one central 
farm, can be planted at a cost of $50,000, 
and as the individual farmers pay off 
their indebtedness, new colony units can 
constantly be planted. It is proposed to 
place a general manager in charge of 
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operations, and to have an examining 
board to pass upon the qualifications of 
applicants for the farms. We believe 
that prominent financiers, philanthro- 
pists, and public-spirited men and women 
can be enlisted in the enterprise and will 
serve as members of the board. The 
capital will be so employed as to return 
a fair interest to those who desire it, or 
persons may be willing to have their 
money employed continuously and may 
add their dividends to the surplus, thus 
allowing the trustees to assist more 
farmers, 

The National Farm Homes Associa- 
tion effected organization early in May, 
electing me as its president, and John H. 
Curran, head of the Missouri Immigra- 
tion Commission, as its secretary. To 
Mr. Curran is due the credit for much 
of the plan. He had hitherto so largely 
interested himself in bringing colonists 
to Missouri that when last year the Leg- 
islature passed the act providing for an 
Immigration Commission, he was by all 
means the logical appointee as Commis- 
sioner. Before the Association took 
form, we made up several expeditions 
into regions little traveled in Missouri, 
viewing the rich possibilities, which we 
had hardly realized before. One of our 
exploring parties went thru the very 
heart of the Ozark region, camping out 
and floating down the Current River, one 
of the swiftest streams in the country. 
Another trip was organized thru the 
drainage district of the State. One can 
easily see a reason for Missouri’s vast 
unoccupied acres. The railroads in the 
early days, promoting colonization, threw 
out inducements for the people to settle 
near the termini of their lines. The 
longer distance the people went, the 
longer hauls had the railroads, taking 
them there and bringing back their prod- 
uce to the markets. Missouri was on 
the way, the halfway place, and colonists 
were scarcely allowed to look out of the 
windows or get a sniff of Missouri’s 
wild roses as they were hurried on to 
the Canaans beyond. 

There is much land lying unused in 
all the States, and there are hundreds of 
owners anxious to dispose of it. These 
men, land-poor, can join with the capi- 
talists, thru the medium of the Na- 
tional Farm Homes Association, and the 
outcome will be to the benefit of those 
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IRELAND LONG AGO 


families who now can barely make both 
ends meet. When the grip of dire ne- 
cessity loosens its hold, we may antici- 
pate a higher order of social life. 
Schools of the best quality will be in- 
stituted in the colonies, and hygienic and 
sanitary measures will prevail. There 
will be no polluted water supply when 
thirty-two families co-operate for what 
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is best. A good library can be main- 
tained, and occasional high-class enter- 
tainments may be provided. The influ- 
ence will even be felt by other farmers 
of the old sort, who will believe what 
they see in concrete form when mere 
talking of modern methods would never 
convince them. 


Jerrerson City, Mo. 


Ireland Long Ago 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN 


THE smell of the wet earth after the blessed rain 
Brings back to me Ireland long ago, 
When the silver mists were rising from off an emerald plain 


In darling Ireland long ago. 


When the grass so full of richness was higher than your knee, 
And the sap was running wildly in every bush and tree, 
Ochone! and every blossom was full of the honey-bee 


In darling Ireland long ago. 


The smell of the wet things after the bitter drought 
Brings back to me Ireland long ago; 
When all the streams were running and the hawthorn was out 


In darling Ireland long ago. 


When the mountain peaks stood purple above the wisps of cloud, 
And the honey thrush and blackbird sang their dewy songs aloud, 
And the trees drip-dripped with silver till their shining heads were bowed 


In darling Ireland long ago. 


The thirsty mouths all drinking that were so parched and dry 
Bring back to me Ireland long ago. 
For the land ran all refreshment and was praising God thereby 


In darling Ireland long ago. 


When the corn-crake called the night-long in the fields all dewy wet. 
It isn’t the English nightingale could make my heart forget. 
Tho long it is and far it is, I’m not forgetting yet 


My darling Ireland long ago. 


GREENHURST, CHIPPERFIELD, Herts, ENGLAND. 



























The Old Order Changeth 


Burns's prayer, 

“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see oursels as ithers see us,” 
is not apposite for this people. Ameri- 
cans have only to open one of a hun- 
dred books to see themselves mirrored 
as variously as visitors to a palace of 
mirrors at an exposition. A difficulty 
with the foreign observations is that they 
are apt to be inexact by the time they 
are printed. For Democracy is a living 
body, not a stony statue. Today its feat- 
ures may be photographed; next year a 
new beard makes pictures obsolete. 
The Old Order Changeth* contains the 
observations of a genial native exam- 
iner. From his newspaper eerie near the 
country’s center, Mr. White has turned 
his telescope on all sides and reports pic- 
turesquely and accurately, with more 
than usual reportorial insight and fidel- 
ity, what he sees transpiring today. 
Democracy, he discerns, is experiencing 
a conversion, a re-birth. In the days of 
Mark Hanna, the “most picturesque na- 
tional leader” of his time, the boss of 
the bosses, the ruler of, by and for cap- 
ital, the force of democracy was dor- 
mant. Prosperity was the national god 
to-whom all political parties bowed. 

But now for ten years there has been 
a movement among the American peo- 
ple, a movement that is today “one of 
the big, self-evident things in our na- 
tional life.” “It is called variously Re- 
form, the Moral Awakening, the New 
Idea, the Square Deal, the Uplift, In- 
surgency; but it is one current in the 
thought of the people.” The people 
show a new determination to control 
their government. “Ever since the party 
as a functional part of government be- 
came established in our American sys- 
tem it has been undemocratic.” The few 
party leaders and convention manipu- 
lators have ruled the many. But by sub- 
stituting direct nominations by the peo- 





*Tue Ovp Orver Cuancetun. By William Allen 
White. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 
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ple at primaries for slate-making at con- 
ventions—a method already prevailing, 
more or less, over half the country—by 
ballot reform, by laws to limit and ex- 
pose campaign expenditures, by adopt- 
ing the referendum and _ initiative—an 
ugly name for a petty device—the peo- 
ple are laying hold of the governmental 
machine. They have not yet captured 
the chief checks on democracy—the 
State and Federal courts—for “probably 
Americans are the most conservative 
people in the civilized world.” “The 
veto power of the courts is purely an 
extra-constitutional power interpreted 
into the Constitution by Chief Justice 
Marshall.” Not content with Marshall's 
usurpations, the Federal courts are be- 
ginning to restrain State executives in 
the enforcement of State laws. 

But, determined to be cheerful, the au- 
thor sees in this stultification of the peo- 
ple’s will a fine discipline. He tries to 
believe that it does the democracy good, 
makes it patient and self-restrained, to 
be thwarted by the odd judge in a court 
with an arbitrariness which no Western 
European people endures. In due time 
the courts follow public opinion. That’s 
the consolation. But, while the ultimate 
submission of political machines to pub- 
lic opinion is not considered a sufficient 
reason for enduring them, why should 
the slow, uncertain adjustment of court 
interpretations to the popular will be 
considered sufficient reason for allowing 
them to shackle democracy? Even Czar 
and Sultan yield ultimately to a uni- 
versal public demand. But such conces- 
sions do not make their governments 
democratic. Democracy is feeling the 
pain of the legal red tape that tightly 
binds its limbs; and, if the strictures are 
irremovable, perhaps it is as well to ad- 
minister the mental sedative that the 
bonds are for its own good and will be 
loosened in time if it only howls loud 
enough, As a moving picture of democ- 
racy in action the book is valuable for 
student, politician, statesman and histo- 
rian. 
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The History of Religion 


THE second volume of Dr. Hastings’s 
great Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics’ more than fulfils the promise of 
the first. The articles are written by 
more than one hundred and fifty special- 
ists from various countries, including 
England, America, Germany, Japan, 
France and India. Too much praise can- 
not be accorded to such comprehensive 
and critical articles as that of Professor 
Schrader on “The Aryan Religion,” that 
of Professor Browne on “Bab, Babis,” 
and those of Professor Paton on “Ash- 
tart” and “Baal.” A large part of the in- 
formation put into these and similar 
articles would otherwise be almost inac- 
cessible to the average student of re- 
ligion. As the work progresses it be- 
comes evident that subjects connected 
with other religions and those in the 
Christian religion which are of interest 
in the study of comparative religion are 
being more thoroughly and extensively 
treated. For example, no word is given 
to Baruch, Baur, Beza or Bossuet, but 
Asoka and PBerosus receive careful and 
scholarly treatment, and Professor Peake 
devotes twelve columns to a critical and 
historical discussion of “Basilides and 
Basilidians,” a little more space than is 
given to Professor Warfield’s fine article 
on St. Augustine. 

One naturally compares this great 
English undertaking with the similar 
work that is progressing in Germany 
under the able editorship of Prof. F. M. 
Schiele, the first volume of which has 
recently appeared.” The scope of the 
German work does not include ethics as 
the other does, and its limitation of about 
half the number of volumes curtails the 
size of the corresponding articles some- 
what, but it contains much in the his- 
torical and biographical line that is ex- 
cluded from the English work. Again 
Professor Schiele gives greater space 
comparatively to articles dealing strictly 
with the Christian religion and its rela- 
tion to Western civilization. According 
to these encyclopedias the value of Jacob 





ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION AND Eruics. Edited 
by James Hastings, M.A., D.D., with the Assistance 
of John A. Selbte, M.A., D.D., and Other Scholars. 
Vol. IL, Arthur-Bunyan. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $7 
net. Cloth. 

2Diz Reticion 1n GESCHICHTE UND GEGENWART. 
Herausgegeben von Friedrich Michael Schiele. Erster 
Band. Von A bis Deutschland. Tubingen: Mohr. 


Boehme’s life and work for an under- 
standing of the religions of the world, as 
compared with his influence in the devel- 
opment of Christianity, may be estimated 
by the fact that Hastings devotes to him 
ten columns against Schiele’s one and a 
quarter, while their Augustine articles 
are of nearly the same length. The Ger- 
man volume contains good articles on 
Bosnia and Berlin; the English, of 
course, has nothing. On the other hand, 
the discussions about the African Ber- 
bers and Bantus -run up to some sixty 
columns in the Hastings volume, but 
these races are not even mentioned under 
separate headings in the other work. 
Both undertakings are carried on in the 
same broadminded, scholarly way. The 
bibliographies of the English work are 
more exhaustive, and the articles are 
generally of a character that would ap- 
peal to the student of religion rather than 
to the general reader for whom the Ger- 
man work is particularly written. Each 
will add materially to the resources avail- 
able for a true comprehension of Chris- 
tianity in relation to the other religions 
of the world, past and present. 
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Great and Greater Britain. The Problems 
of Motherland and Empire, Political, 
Naval, Military, Industrial, Financial, 
Social. By J. Ellis Barker. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. xi, 380. $3.00. 

For Americans who like to think that 
there is such a country as England, and 
even more for Americans who have 
social ties with England, or any joy in 
the great traditions of England that be- 
long to the entire Anglo-Saxon race, 

Mr. J. Ellis Barker’s Great and Greater 

Britain is a melancholy book. It is a 

small but ambitious volume, for in less 

than four hundred pages Mr. Barker 
discourses of the problems of mother- 
land and empire, and of political, naval, 
inilitary, industrial, financial and social 
conditions in England. And all to one 
end—to prove that England is at the 
parting of the ways, and that terrible, 
almost unthinkable things are soon to 
happen to her. England, as Mr. Barker 
views her situation, may soon be of the 

“down and out” club, along with Phee- 

nicia, Carthage, Athens, Rome, Con- 

stantinople, the Arab empire, Amalfi, 

Pisa, Genoa, Venice and the Dutch em- 











pire. “The position of the empire,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Barker, who dates his 
survey September, 1909, “is evidently a 
most critical, tho not a desperate one.” 
The last half of this sentence comes as 
an amazing relief to the reader who 
hitherto has had some confidence in 
England’s greatness. It is cheering to 
realize that at least up to September last 
the situation was not quite desperate; 
and as one travels further thru Mr. 
Barker’s pages even greater relief comes 
gradually into sight. Mr. Barker was a 
German. He is now a British subject; 
and in his great zeal for the future of 
his adopted country he is eager to point 
a way out, and to show that England 
can get on safe and permanent footing 
on the far side of the bridge, and steer 
clear of the down and out club, if she 
will only act on his counsel, and lose no 
time in doing so. Mr. Barker's sug- 
gested means of salvation are quite nu- 
merous; but the most important are a 
navy as big as the combined navies of 
this country and Germany; protection, 
which will get rid of cheap labor and 
cheap men; universal military service; 
an imperial senate, with representatives 
of all the over-sea dominions willing and 
eager to help to manage from London 
the entire British empire, and a reform 
of the education system—primary, sec- 
ondary and university—on a model 
which Mr. Barker sets out with much 
detail. 
Js 
The New International Year Book. A 
Compendium of the World’s Progress 
for the Year 1909. Edited by Frank 
Moore Colby and A. L. Churchill. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

This is recognized as an indispensable 
reference book for public and college 
libraries, but its sphere of usefulness is 
much wider. It affords the best methods 
by which the general reader can “keep 
up” with the course of events the wide 
world over. A few minutes will give 
him a sufficient idea of what discoveries 
have been made in chemistry or astron- 
omy ; what the philosophers and psychol- 
ogists are puzzling their brains about; 
what has been done to the Panama 
Canal ; what books are read in this coun- 
try and Europe, and what is the political 
and commercial status of any nation. He 
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would be a man of narrow range of ideas 
who did not find in casually turning over 
these 700 pages something of interest 
and importance to him. The style of this 
Year Rook is similar to the “New Inter- 
national Encyclopedia,” which it serves 
as a supplement. There are forty-two 
full page plates and ten new maps. 


ae 

The Biography of a Boy. By Josephine 

Daskam Bacon. New York: Harper and 
_ Brothers. $1.50. 

To an author who can produce in one 
year two books as unlike as the thoroly 
delightful novel “Margarita’s Soul” and 
the piece of irresponsible fooling called 
The Biography of a Boy the palm for 
versatility must be awarded. The boy 
is Binks, the erstwhile hero of a former 
book, “The Memoirs of a Baby,” and his 
biography is a continuation of the story 
of his pranks and pleasures, education, 
vocation of play and avocation of mis- 
chief. Binks and his small brother 
Thomas are healthy, happy youngsters 
and natural enough to be lovable, but 
as much cannot be said of their relatives 
who are supposed to be grown up. Binks 
is particularly unfortunate in his choice 
of parents, who are an irreverent cad and 
a pink-and-white idiot, to judge by their 
reported conversations, which are all we 
have to go by. There is always a touch 
of farcical exaggeration in Mrs. Bacon’s 
sketches of children; but we can forgive 
much to the rollicking fun and good- 
natyre of it; it is not so easy to pardon 
the lapses from good taste and credibil- 
ity in her depiction of mature people. 
We make one exception to this criticism 
—Great-Aunt Emma is perennially de- 
lightful. 

& 

A Popular History of the Church of Eng- 
land. From the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By William Boyd Carpen- 
ter, Bishop of Ripon. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. Pp. xv, 517. $1.50. 

A history of the English Church is 
necessarily a history of England; for 
ever since Christianity was embraced by 
King Ethelbert of Kent at the behest of 
St. Augustine, Church and State have 
been inextricably intertwined in English 
national life. The Bishop of Ripon has 
consequently presented to his readers a 
new history of England, written from a 
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point of view which belongs to his posi- 
tion as one of the dignitaries of the Es- 
tablished Church. But while the Epis- 
copal standpoint is perceptible thruor* 
and while many of the Bishop’s pages 
constitute for the English Church an 
apologia pro sua vita, Bishop Carpenter 
shows much wide-minded tolerance and 
a ready recognition of the many faults 
and failings of the Church in its long 
struggle for dominance. It is well worth 
while, in these days of severe criticism 
of the Church—at a time when the con- 
nection of Church and State is being ex- 
amined and judged—that the English 
nation, and all the great English-speak- 
ing over-sea peoples who look back to 
England as their ancestral home, should 
be reminded of the immense debt they 
owe to the English Church in the long 
fight of civilization against barbarism, 
and also of the stand that was taken by 
the national Church against the over- 
weening claims of the Papacy, in the 
days when there were no Nonconform- 
ists nor free churches to fight the battle 
of liberty. Bishop Carpenter’s volume 
is not put forward as a new contribution 
to historical knowledge. It includes the 
results of no individual research into first 
sources. It is only, as it professes itself 
to be, a popular version of the history 
of the English Church, written for young 
students, but giving to the general read- 
er in easy form the connected story of 
what the Church of England has done 
and suffered from the third to the twen- 
tieth century. 


Social and Industrial Conditions in the 
North during the Civil War. By Em- 
erson David Fite. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2. 

Professor Fite’s new book is so acute 
in its analysis and so important in its 
scholarship that we wish it could have 
been written in a style more likely to at- 
tract the attention of the lay reader. In 
topical chapters it presents exhaustive 
accounts of agriculture, mining, trans- 
portation, manufacturing, commerce, 
capital, labor, education, amusement and 
charities, based upon wide studies in un- 
‘sual sorts of contemporary newspapers. 
Scholars and teachers will have to use 
it, and will find its materials spread be- 
ore them clearly and _ suggestively. 


Their classes in the history of the Civil 
War period need the facts which the 
author has collected to prove that fight- 
ing was not the only interest in the 
United States while the war was in 
progress. But the laity needs this knowl- 
edge quite as much as the professed stu- 
dents. It is almost impossible to dispel 
the common notion that when war begins 
all else stops. Every one who has lived 
thru a war ought to know better, but 
does not. The fact is, as Professor Fite 
here proves it beyond contention, that 
the economic development of the North 
proceeded thru the years of war.as if 
there had been a period of profound 

peace. It is perhaps too soon to write a 

history of the United States since 1850 

with the Civil War relegated to the place 

of an episode. Yet this work clearly 
points thitherward. Slavery must have 
collapsed in the face of Northern indus- 
trialism anyway. National expansion 
must have occurred to meet the economic 
organization of society upon national 
lines. The nation of today rests upon 
an economic process in which the Civil 

War marks a transition which it did not 

control. 

& 

Autour d’un Prétre marié. Histoire d’une 
Polémique. Par Albert Houtin. Paris: 
Albert Houtin, 18, rue Cavier. 3 fr. 50. 

The reader will learn from this vol- 
ume what a controversy arose in France 
over the volume Un Prétre marié, 

Charles Perraud, by the Abbe Houtin, 

which showed that the distinguished 

Canon Perraud had lived for many years 

in marriage relations in which he pri- 

vately gloried, but which he kept secret 
from the world out of concern for the 
career of his brother, the distinguished 

Archbishop and Academician. The pres- 

ent volume contains a mass of the pol- 

emic which grew out of the exposure of 
the Abbé Perraud’s marriage. It is well 
worth reading for the light it throws on 
ecclesiastical questions. We quote only 

a single passage from a letter of the ex- 

communicated Jesuit, George Tyrrell: 


“Sabatier makes a curious criticism of your 
book. He does not know that the Church re- 
gards a secret consent, between baptized per- 
sons, as sufficient for valid marriage in cer- 
tain circumstances. I have no doubt that 
Perraud regarded the prohibition of priests’ 
marriage and the prescription of witnesses as 
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matters of positive law, not affecting validity ; 
and that he intended marriage and not con- 
cubinage. I do not commend the practice, but 
I am satisfied that the marriage, tho illegiti- 
mate, was valid.” 


And again: 
“A good handful of the priests in England 


are married—and they are better men than 
most who afe not.” 


M. Sabatier, among Protestants, severe- 
ly criticised the book, and joined with 
the Bishop of Nevers in condemning the 
publication of the Abbe Perraud’s letters 
to M. Hyacinthe Loyson. 

& 


Literary Notes 


.-Rudolph Otto is one of the most prom- 
ising of the younger Biblical scholars of Ger- 
many. His Hanover popular lectures on the 
“Life of Christ” are translated from the third 
German edition by Mr. H. J. Whitby under 
the title Life and Ministry of Jesus (Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Company). They 
summarize briefly the positions of advanced 
critical scholars on the historical character of 
the Gospels, the events of Jesus’s life, and 
the religious value of his teachings. 


....The increased attention now being paid 
to our criminal law and the general desire for 
its reform are manifested by the appearance 
of the first number of a bi-monthly devoted to 
this subject, the Journal of the American In- 
stitute of Criminal Law and Criminology. It 
is edited by Prof. James W. Garner, of the 
University of Illinois, and published at 87 East 
Lake street, Chicago ($3). Besides half a 
dozen contributed articles it contains abstracts 
of judicial decisions and statutes, and current 
literature. The list of periodicals on crimin- 
ology contains over sixty titles, but America is 
poorly represented, so there sems to be a free 
field for a journal like this devoted to the 
scientific study of this important subject. 


. .The psychological phenomenon of religion 
has of late attracted the attention of many stu- 
dents, but they have viewed it from an outside 
and unsympathetic standpoint. Therefore G. 
W. Henry’s History of the Jumpers, or Shout- 
ing, Genuine and Spurious (Waukesha, Wis.: 
Metropolitan Church Association) has a 
unique interest for it is written by one who 
believes in such “outward demonstrations of 
the Spirit” and had taken part in them, as 
the following quotations shows: “Whe 
our turn came to bear witness to the 
joys of salvation, we arose with a cup brimful, 
and as we gave utterance to our feelings, the 
Angel of the Covenant plunged into the pool 
and so agitated the waters that eve--- nerve 
of our body vibrated like a Jews’ harp; and 
as has often been the case on like occasions, 
before and since, we were raised on tip-toe 
and began to hop, unable to control our mo- 
tions, tho perfectly conscious of our condition, 
and while trying to get back to our seat, hopped 
on the toes of the Doctor and other brethren, 
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and finally fell back into their laps. This made 
no small stir in the camp. Some shouted, 
others wondered, and said they had never seen 
it after that fashion before. But the love feast 
went on until it blazed like the burning bush.” 


& 
Pebbles 


Bill—Jake said he was going to break up 
the suffragette meeting the other night. Were 
his plans carried out? 

Dill—No; Jake was.—Life. 


“Just think of it—a full table d’hote dinner 
for 30 cents; oysters, soup, fish, roast duck, 
salad, ice cream, fruit, demitasse !’”’ 

“Where? ! 

“T don’t sedans just think of it.” 


Teacher.—Who is the greatest inventor? 
Shaggy Haired Pupil—Pat Pending, | 
guess. I see his name on more inventions 


than I do on any other man’s.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


The stranger laid down four aces and 
scooped in the pot. 

“This game ain’t on the level,” protested 
Sagebrush Sam, at the same time producing 
a gun to lend force to his accusation. “That 
ain’t the hand I dealt ye.”—Everybody’s. 


“You look blue and regretful.” 

“I am. I spoke hastily to my wife this 
morning.” 

“Is it possible?” 

“Yes. She asked me if she could have two 
spring hats this year and without thinking I 
said ‘Yes.’”—Washington Star. 


For four successive nights the hotel man 
had watched his fair, timid guest fill her 
pitcher at the water cooler. 

“Madam,” he said on the fifth night, “if you 
would ring, this would be done for you.” 

“But where is my bell?” asked the lady. 

“The bell is beside your bed,” replied the 
proprietor. 

“That the bell!” she exclaimed. “Why, the 
boy told me that was the fire alarm, and that 
I wasn’t to touch it on any account.”’—Success 
Magazine. 


THE SEED CATALOGUE. 

.I love the seedman’s picture book; 
It is a treat. 

With avaricious eyes I look 
Upon the beet. 


For gardening I have the craze; 
I'll send my cash, 

And buy the seeds from which to raise 
Some succotash. 


I'd like to plant some pickles, too, 
In my back yard. 

I think that I could grow a few; 
It isn’t hard. 


I simply yearn to scatter seed; 
I’m all agog. 

It certainly is fun to read 
The catalog. 


—Kansas City Journal, 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s Guildhall Ad- 
dress 


WE are not of those who will abuse 
ex-President Roosevelt for speaking his 
mind, with some risk of the charge of 
discourtesy, on the responsibility of 
Great Britain to maintain peace in 
Egypt. Mr. Bryan has hastened, in an 
address to an English audience, to tell 
the British that he would not have done 
so impolite an act; and Mr. Hearst has 
grandiosely informed the British people 
from Paris that Mr. Roosevelt was not 
only impudent but all wrong in his judg- 
ment of the Egyptian question. Neither 
of them is willing to be held responsible 
for the ex-President’s utterances, but we 
imagine that their anxiety will not dis- 
turb him. 

Egypt is not England’s concern alone. 
Good order there concerns us also. Not 
a few American citizens live in Egypt, 
and thousands visit the country. More 
than this, Egypt does not belong to Eng- 
land, but to the great Powers, and has 
been committed to Great Britain with 
the injunction to keep order there. 
Great Britain is under international 
treaty their trustee, and has, on the 


whole, managed her trusteeship admir- 
ably. It was imposed upon her because 
Egypt could not maintain order, neither 
could Turkey. The great Powers had to 
take the responsibility, and they com- 
mitted its direction to Great Britain. 
That makes a serious factor in the ques- 
tion raised as to the courtesy or discour- 
tesy of Mr. Roosevelt in his frank ex- 
pression of opinion and advice. It is of 
no use to laugh at him and say that he 
had been only ten days in Egypt; he was 
not ignorant of the facts, and all his 
knowledge was not gained on his return 
from the Sudan. 

So much for the charges of discour- 
tesy and ignorance. Something more 
needs to be said as to the justice of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s judgment. Our _ readers 
know that of late there has grown up in 
Egypt a spirit of rebellion against Brit- 
ish occupation, which had its culmination 
in the murder of the Egyptian Premier, 
Butros Pasha, by an Egyptian “patriot.” 
They also know how frankly and im- 
pressively Mr. Roosevelt in Cairo 
warned the people against sympathizing 
with political assassination. But perhaps 
they do not know how wide that sym- 
pathy with the assassin was. He was 
tried and condemned to death, but the 
court that tried him allowed the native 
lawyer to defend the murderer on the 
ground that he was a hero resenting a 
tyrannical Government. The address 
was not meant as a defense, but to stir 
up the populace. At its close he turned 
from the court and addressed the prison- 
er directly: 

“Tf your great soul refuses to live enchained, 
if you do not wish to live in the. bagnio with 
brigands and evildoers (for that is all the 
pity a merciful Judge can give you), arise, go 
to your death with a brave heart and a firm 
step. For death will come to you tomorrow 
if not today and will not be denied. Go, my 
child, go to your God, who holds the scales 
of sublime equity untrammelled by the neces- 
sities of time or circumstance. Go; our hearts 
go with you, our eyes will weep for you for- 
ever. Go; your death sentence, pronounced 
by human justice, may prove more than your 
life, a great lesson to your people and your 
country. Go. If man has no pity for you, 
Divine mercy is fathomless. Farewell, my 
child. Farewell, farewell!” 

With such contempt of court allowed, - 
such provocations, such incitements to 
crime, such bombastic glorification of 
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the murderer permitted by the court, is 
it strange that men should ask for a 
firmer control? Mr. Roosevelt said no 
more than has been said over and over 
again in England. For things have been 
growing worse the last twelve months, 
and the Government under Sir Eldon 
Gorst has been less efficient for order 
than was that of Lord Cromer. Mr. 
Roosevelt was praised when in Egypt he 
said of the assassin that such a man 
“stands on a pinnacle of evil and infamy, 
and those who apologize for or condone 
his act, directly or indirectly, whether 
before the deed or afterward, occupy the 
same bad eminence.” The same Egyp- 
tian journals which only mildly con- 
demned, the murder because they had to, 
are now savage against Mr. Roosevelt 
for his address in London. 

With all this said in support of the 
necessity of maintaining order in Egypt, 
and with all recognition of the success 
of the British administration which has 
given Egypt a better government and 
more prosperity than it has known for a 
thousand years, it yet remains true that 
the best way to secure order is to gain 
the good will of the people by giving 
them an increasing share in the govern- 
ment as they are fit for it. This is not 
inconsistent with the strict and even 
stern maintenance of order. It is com- 
plained of by conservative and financial 
interests that Sir Eldon Gorst’s adminis- 
tration is too lenient, too subservient to 
native feeling. That may be true; but 
he is right in the desire to conciliate and 
to give to the Egyptians more and 
more influence in the government of 
Egypt. But they do have no small share 
already, even more than the natives have 
in the government of French Algeria. 
They have their Khedive, their Cabinet, 
their legislative assemblies, their courts, 
their municipal councils and their elec- 
tions. Their action is overseen by a 
British adviser to the Khedive, whose 
advice is potent and who will not hesi- 
tate to prevent unwise action; but where 
there is no absolute final authority there 
is yet free counsel and advice. But it is 
the aim of the British control, under Mr. 
Asquith’s Government, to enlarge native 
responsibility. This will not prevent 
sporadic violence or insurrection, which 
ought to be put down vigorously. In the 


end conciliation will win, as it has in 
South Africa. There General Both: 
who seven years ago was at the head of 
the army fighting Great Britain, is now 
the Premier of the entire colony. That 
is a wonderful victory for conciliation 
and confidence; and the credit of it ‘s 
due to Campbell-Bannerman, the Liberal 
Prime Minister of Great Britain; and 
his policy was more bitterly attacked by 
the timid Conservatives than they are 
now attacking Mr. Asquith and Sir E| 
don Gorst. We do not believe that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s speech would discount the 
policy of developing self-government, 
such as he has supported in the Philip- 
pines. He simply wants order and 
peace. It is ridiculous to assert that his 
speech is “a blow to Ireland,” or to any 
other application of the principles of 
home rule. 
& 


A Peace Commission 


In our issue of May 12 we advocated 
the passage of the Bartholdt bill before 
Congress providing for a commission of 
five members to visit the chancelleries of 
the world and report back articles of a 
world federation limited to the main- 
tenance of peace, so that the recom- 
mendations of our delegates to the Third 
Hague Conference might be well con- 
sidered and far reaching. We also re- 
marked that Mr. Roosevelt’s great peace 
speech at Christiania and its concluding 
sentence in which he said that the ruler 
or statesman who should bring about a 
world federation “would have earned his 
place in history for all time and the 
gratitude of all mankind,” suggested him 
as the man to head the commission when 
appointed. 

Last weck it was announced in Wash- 
ington that the bill will be amalgamated 
with a somewhat similar bill of Mr. Ben- 
net’s, and the new bill will be reported 
back favorably to the House by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. It is now 
expected to pass this session in both the 
House and the Senate. Mr. Taft has 
indorsed the idea, and it is stated he will 
invite Mr. Roosevelt to become chair- 
man of the commission. This is most 
gratifying news. It. means that the 
President and Congress are committed 
to the true philosophy of the peace 
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movement which requires world federa- 
tion as a prerequisite for universal peace, 
and that the one American who is best 
known abroad is likely to lead in the 
movement. 

There is little enough time before the 
Third Hague Conference meets in 1915 
for this commission to study the history 
and philosophy of the peace movement 
and the work of the First and Second 
Hague Conferences. It will require the 
most patient study and the highest 
statesmanship to make a report at once 
practical enough to be acceptable to the 
nations and far reaching enough to end 
war. Still it can be done. The public 
sentiment of the world is ready. Let 
Congress authorize the commission. 
President Taft can be relied on to fill it 
with the five greatest peace statesmen in 
America. Emerson has said, “History is 
nothing but the record of the decline of 
war, the slow decline.” Will not this 
commission seize the opportunity to be- 
come the greatest maker of history since 
the world began? 


& 


A National Bureau of Public 
Health 


WHEN there was some question a 
quarter of a century ago of organizing 
a National Department of Agriculture, 
all the city dwellers and most of those 
engaged in industries and manufacture, 
and, indeed, most of the dwellers in the 
East, were a little impatient in the mat- 
ter. Why should agriculture have any 
advantage in this respect over manu fac- 
tures or commerce? They could be man- 
aged in the departments of the Interior 
and the Treasury; why should not agri- 
culture be satisfied with the same atten- 
tion? We have had a Department of 
Agriculture for some twelve years now, 
and there is probably no one in the coun- 
try who fails to see how much it has 
accomplished, but not only that, how 
much would have been left undone, very 
probably, only that agricultural affairs 
were in the hands of a great national de- 
partment of government, under a broad- 
minded Secretary, as a consequence of 
whose influence there has been the most 
wonderful development of farming and 
f farm productivity that probably was 


ever witnessed in all the history of the 
world. Some of this might have come 
even tho there had been no national De- 
partment of Agriculture, but there is no 
one who thinks for a moment that any- 
thing like the great advance that has 
been made in agriculture in the United 


_States would have come under the old 


conditions. 

The results of the establishment of the 
Department of Agriculture were so satis- 
factory that the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor naturally followed, and 
its organization met with nothing like 
the opposition nor the contemptuous 
questionings that were so common be- 
fore the Department of Agriculture 
came into existence. Now the country 
is ready for further developments along 
this line of independent organization of 
national bureaus and departments for 
great national issues. President Taft, in 
a message some time ago referred to 
the advisability of the organization of a 
national bureau of health. He promised 
then to revert to this subject more in de- 
tail in a subsequent message. There 
seems no doubt at all that this organiza- ~ 
tion would in ten years prove its worth 
quite as greatly as the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of 
Commerce and Labor. Any improve- 
ment in the health of the nation is, of 
course, worth pricelessly more than even 
prosperity or the lack of friction between 
capital and labor. It cannot be meas- 
ured in terms of material values in any 
adequate way. Professor Pease Norton, 
of the department of political economy 
at Yale, read before the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
an article on the “Economic Advisability 
of Inaugurating a National Department 
of Health,” in which he stated some of 
the pecuniary results that would surely 
flow from the organization in a national 
form of the care for the public health. 

Perhaps the most interesting and im- 
portant phase of his presentation of the 
subject is his setting forth of the prob- 
lem of health and disease in the crowded 
populations of the present day. He 
said : 

“There are four great wastes today, 
the more lamentable because they are un- 
necessary. They are preventable death, 
preventable sickness, preventable condi- 
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tions of low physical and mental effi- 
ciency, and preventable ignorance. The 
magnitude of these wastes is testified to 
by experts competent to judge. They 
fall like the shades of night over the 
whole human race, blotting out its fair- 
est years of happiness. 

“The facts are cold and bare—1,500,- 
000 persons must die in the United 
States during the next twelve months, 
equivalent to 4,200,000 persons will be 
constantly sick; over 5,000,000 homes, 
consisting of 25,000,000 persons, will be 
made more or less wretched by mortality 
and morbidity.” 

Surely this suffices to show how ex- 
tremely important is the material for the 
new bureau so eminently desirable. 

There are many bureaus at the pres- 
ent time in connection with the Govern- 
ment which would at once be properly 
absorbed into a national bureau or de- 
partment of health, and which are at the 
present time more or less out of place in 
other departments. These are the Pub- 
lic Health and Marine Hospital Service, 
now in the Treasury Department, anom- 
alously enough, but there because rela- 
tions with the revenue service give it 
some standing there. There is the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, for the in- 
spection of meat, now in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; the Bureau of 
the Census, which collects the vital sta- 
tistics of the nation, and should, of 
course, be in the hands not alone of 
statistical but also of medical experts. 
Then there is the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion, which has so much to do with 
health matters, and which we are com- 
ing to realize should have even more to 
do with them than it has at present. 
Finally, there is the Life Saving Service, 
now in the Treasury Department, but 
which needs medical supervision. 

Professor Norton suggests that there 
should be in addition a National Bureau 
of Infant Hygiene, another of Educa- 
tion and Schools, a third of Sanitation, 
a fourth of Pure Food, and then that 
there should be a national Bureau of 
Registration for Physicians and Sur- 
geans, of Drugs, Druggists and Drug 
Manufacturers, of Institutions of Public 
and Private Relief, Correction, Deten- 
tion and Residence. Then there should 
be bureaus for the Prevention of Dis- 


ease, one of Organic Diseases, anothe: 
of Quarantine, a third of Health Infor 
mation, and a fourth of Immigration 
Finally, there should be as a co-ordinat 
ing bureau for all these a_ national 
Bureau of Research, with laboratories 
and equipment and with a staff for the 
gathering of statistics. 

Of course, such a_ reorganization 
would be expensive, but it is from the 
economic side that most can be said in 
favor of the national Bureau or Depart 
ment of Health. The outlook in agri- 
culture was as nothing compared to the 
prospect of money advantage from im- 
provement of the health of our people. 
Assuming Newholme’s figures that there 
are nine days’ average illness per annum 
for each person in the United States; 
this means that approximately 2,000,000 
years of life are lost every year. Esti- 
mating the lost wages at a single dollar 
per day and the actual expenses of ill- 
ness at another dollar, this item alone 
represents about $1,500,000,000. If this 
could be cut down one-third there would 
be a saving of $500,000,000. If it could 
be cut down one-tenth, and there is no 
doubt at all that this could be accom- 
plished in the course of a few years by 
national organization of health interests, 
the saving would be $150,000,000 per 
year. It would be well worth spending 
one-fifth of this sum in producing such 
a saving. 

There are many other phases of this 
economic benefit to be derived from a 
national Bureau of Health. Above all, 
by bringing about a lengthening of life 
it would lessen the burden of the unpro- 
ductive years. The average span of life 
at the present time is under forty years. 
The unproductive years in all lives are 
about twenty. That is, one-half of life 
as at present lived is unproductive. 
Every year added to the average span of 
life would decrease this ratio of unpro- 
ductivity. It would be rather easy to 
show that comparatively small decreases 
in this ratio would greatly increase the 
value of life even in mere monetary 
terms. Professor Norton shows that 
even more than a billion of dollars might 
thus be saved in a generation. Just the 
same sort of a reduction in the ratio of 
the expenses of death to the years of 
life is made by every lengthening of life. 
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Surely there is every reason in the world, 
then, why we should have a national 
Bureau or Department of Health, and 
the sooner the better for our health and 
strength and prosperity as a nation. 


st 
The Freight Rate Case 


AFTER the Eastern railroads had con- 
sented to make an increase of. wages 
averaging about 6 per cent. and amount- 
ing to $45,000,000 a year, the Western 
roads gave notice to the Commission 
that they were about to increase rates on 
freight. In the West there has been no 
recent general increase of wages. The 
decision of an arbitration board last 
week gives higher pay to 27,000 engi- 
neers and firemen. It is asserted that 
the wage standard has been higher in 
the West than in the East. Western 
companies say that higher freight 
charges are needed because of the rail- 
roads’ higher cost of living. There was 
a better warrant for this excuse in the 
East, owing to the recent general in- 
crease of wages, but there has been a 
higher cost of railway supplies thruout 
the country. Eastern roads permitted 
those of the West to take the initiative 
in raising freight rates, altho they have 
since given notice that their own charges 
are to be made higher. _There was some 
evidence that the Western roads were 
acting in concert, by means of the West- 
ern Trunk Line Association. All their 
notices were filed at Washington by one 
and the same man. An association of 
shippers complained and urged Attorney- 
General Wickersham to intervene by 
asking for an injunction and by prose- 
cuting the Western roads for violation 
of the Anti-Trust law. That is what he 
has done. The Eastern roads, each fil- 
ing a notice for itself, have not yet been 
attacked in the courts. 

The Government asks for a dissolu- 
tion of the Western Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation on the ground that it exists, and 
fixes uniform rates, in violation of the 
Sherman act. And yet President Taft 
has been saying that such use of an asso- 
ciation by railroad companies, subject to 
the Commission’s approval, should be 
distinctly authorized by law. In his 
message of January last he remarked 
that he saw no reason why freight rate 


agreements should not be permitted, sub- 
ject to all the provisions of the railroad 
laws, if copies were promptly filed with 
the Commission. The Republican na- 
tional platform says: 

“We believe that the Interstate Commerce 

law should be further amended sv as to give 
railroads the right to make and publish traffic 
agreements, subject to the approval of the 
Commission.” 
Mr. Roosevelt, while he was President, 
repeatedly urged that such an exception 
to the requirements of the Sherman act 
should be made. The railroad, bill re- 
cently introduced by Mr. Taft’s Admin- 
istration provided that freight agree- 
ments should not be unlawful under that 
statute. After this provision had been 
rejected by Congress, Mr. Taft said: 

“This was declared for in the platform, and 
recommended to Congress in two or three 
messages of President Roosevelt. The pur- 
pose was to legalize the practice which will 
prevail whether the law permits it or not. No 
one suggests the wisdom of instituting prose- 
cutions under the Anti-Trust law to prevent 
this practice.” 

By direction of Mr. Taft, however, 
such a prosecution has now been begun 
by the Attorney-General. 

One explanation is that the President, 
seeing that Congress insists upon the en- 
forcement of the Sherman act as it 
stands and as it has been interpreted by 
the courts, felt that it was his duty to 
bring this suit. It is not clear to us that 
the existence and operations of the 
Western Trunk Line Association have 
been unlawful under the Sherman act. 
Indeed, we understand this association 
has been regarded with favor by the 
Commission. But the roads, which must 
have been badly advised, even if they did 
not actually combine and conspire to 
make changes which the public would 
surely condemn, permitted their action to 
have all the outward signs of conspiracy. 

It was not intended by those who 
framed the Sherman act that it should 
be applied to railroad traffic agreements. 
The law should be amended by the ex- 
clusion of them. They are needed for 
the proper transaction of railway busi- 
ness, and they should not be prohibited. 
But the terms of them should be made 
public, and the power to regulate and 
correct, in the interest of the people. 
should be given to a competent Commis- 
sion. So far as they affect railroads, the 
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two laws, the Sherman act and the 
amended Interstate Commerce act, are 
virtually in conflict. Enforcement of the 
first against the association attacked in 
this case and others of the same kind 
must tend to cause confusion and that in- 
stability of rates which the authors of the 
tailway laws desired to prevent. 

The main question is whether the pro- 
posed increased rates are just and rea- 
sonable. There should be some way to 
reach promptly a decision on this point. 
We do not undertake to say that the rail- 
ways have no fair warrant for increasing 
freight charges. It is true that, especial- 
ly in the East, they have agreed to pay 
higher wages, and that the cost of their 
supplies has been rising. It is also true 
that several of them have recently in- 
creased their dividends. The needs of 
one road may not be like those of an- 
other. If we turn to increases of com- 
niuters’ passenger rates in the vicinity of 
New York, we see them made by one 
company which in addition to large an- 
nual dividends has recently declared a 
special one of 50 per cent. in cash. In 
some cases there may be no more war- 
rant for the proposed higher freight 
charges than there is for these higher 
rates which must be paid by New York 
business men whose homes are in subur- 
ban towns. In other cases, an addition 
to freight charges may be fairly required 
by the conditions. The question is one 
that should be considered apart from any 
alleged violation of the Sherman act and 
that should be settled in accordance with 
the facts as they are ascertained by a 
competent tribunal. 

Js 


“Essential Doctrines’ 


At the late meeting of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly, the Presbytery 
of Baltimore asked for a renewed state- 
ment as to doubts and, denials of certain 
doctrines; and the judicial commission 
to which the complaint against the 
Synod of New York was referred also 
asked for a similar doctrinal deliverance. 
Inasmuch as this judicial commission 
had let the synod off very easily, and had 
thereby offended the anxious discoverers 
of heresy, it seemed wise to relieve them 
by a fresh statement of the faith. 

It was on the last day of the session, 
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when two-thirds of the members had ieft 
for home, that the committee preseited 
their report. There was no time for 
discussion; and without a word it was 
adopted by a rising vote, and it is said 
that only four members voted against it. 
It was sound, very sound; just such a 
report as Drs. Fox and Shearer wanted, 
and it pacified them. 

The “deliverance” covered the follow- 
ing points: It was declared as an “essen- 
tial doctrine” that the inspiration of the 
Scriptures was such as to keep the writ- 
ers “free from error”; also that the vir- 
gin birth is an essential doctrine; fur- 
ther, that “Christ offered up himself a 
sacrifice to satisfy divine justice and 
reconcile us to God”; and again, that 
Christ rose from the dead and ascended 
into heaven “with the same body in 
which he suffered”; and, finally, that 
Christ worked real miracles, “‘not con- 
trary to nature, but superior to it.” 

On this deliverance we may remark 
that if out of the General Assembly ali 
but four men are ready to affirm al! 
these as “essential doctrines,” there must 
be an extraordinary unity of belief 
among them, or else they have the ability 
to accept and interpret terms in a sense 
not evident to those who follow the ordi- 
nary canons of interpretation. They say 
that inspiration kept the writers of Holy 
Scripture “free from error.” That is a 
very large claim. Free from scientific 
error? from historical error? From old 
time even conservative theologians have 
allowed certain errors, because they had 
to. 

Then passing the subject of the virgin 
birth, waiting only to ask the commis- 
sioners to the General Assembly—yes, 
and the Apostle Paul—what it is essen- 
tial to, we come to that most discussed. 
of all Christian doctrines, that of the 
atonement. “A _ sacrifice to satisfy 
divine justice,” they say. Do all but 
four of the eight hundred commissioners 
accept that as their philosophy of the 
atonement? “Sacrifice” is one of a num- 
ber of figures under which the New 
Testament represents Christ’s death, but 
not as “to satisfy divine justice.” There 
are many other views of the atonement 
that have been held in the Christian 
Church; but the Presbyterian Church 
would seem to have gone over to one 
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only. More than fifty years ago THE 
| NDEPENDENT, then edited by Dr. Leon- 
ard Bacon, Dr. Joseph P. Thompson and 
Dr. Richard Salter Storrs, was defend- 
ing the liberty of Dr. Bushnell against a 
charge of heresy for holding a quite dif- 
ferent theory of the atonement, and one 
now much supported, outside of the 
Presbyterian Church. 

But we do not consider this deliver- 
ance a very serious matter, not so seri- 
ous as it sounds. It has no weight at the 
best. It would have no authority in a 
trial for heresy. It was a perfunctory 
utterance, gotten up to please and satisfy 
some souls who were trying to steady 
the ark; and it received, as we have said, 
no consideration. It binds nobody. It 
has about the authority of the frequent 
deliverances against tobacco, one of 
which, it is said, was adopted on a cer- 
tain occasion while the Moderator and a 
distinguished Princeton professor were 
smoking in the anteroom. 


a 


The Delicate Task of College 
Discipline 

We fear that the New England col- 
lege authorities that have undertaken to 
discipline those youths who took pos- 
session of railway trains, and tore up a 
graveyard or so, the other night, do not 
quite appreciate the delicacy of the posi- 
tion in which they have been placed. 

Certainly it ts not nice to see liberally 
educated young gentlemen turning their 
talents and accomplishments to trivial 
and somewhat annoying ends; but to 
breathe out threatenings against them, 
to withhold their diplomas, and to in- 
form them that they can never again 
hold class suppers, is perhaps to permit 
irritation to get the better part of admin- 
istrative discretion. 

For who are these young offenders? 
Surely, college presidents do not mis- 
take them for young persons consciously 
in need of enlightenment, or of moral 
upbringing. They are the younger rep- 
resentatives of our “better element.” 
Their fathers and mothers had them to 
dispose of, and being themselves too 
busily employed in high finance or social 
activities to train their offspring at 
home, and undertsanding the value of 
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the specialist in our modern social order, 
have sent an energetic progeny to col- 
lege to form valuable acquaintances and 
to work off ebullient spirits where the 
“nerves” of the family will not be 
too directly strained in the process. 
Many of these patrons of our academic 
institutions are themselves alumni, and 
have been given to understand that their 
benefactions are always welcome to 
Alma Mater. The sons are not ignorant 
of these facts, and the leaders in such 
gayeties as those at Savin Rock and the 
Saybrook graveyard the other night are 
not infrequently young gentlemen who 
quite well know the esteem in which 
their fathers’ bank accounts are held. 
We do not wish to intimate that the 
presidents of our ever-to-be-respected 
universities are unaware of these ele- 
ments in their problem. Apparently 
they have not in any instance made so 
crude a mistake as would have been the 
publication of the names of the students 
complained of, with details of their fath- 
ers’ business and professional connec- 
tions, or of their mothers’ and sisters’ 
social standing. Such a procedure might, 
of course, have been expected to have a 
deterrent effect upon graveyard rioting, 
but it could not be expected to promote 
good feeling all around or to loosen 
pursestrings that were strangely tangled 
with ambition and family respectability. 
Colleges and universities have large 
and serious responsibilities to consider. 
They must make the academic life at- 
tractive to a philistine generation. They 
cannot afford to alienate well-meaning 
brokers, manufacturers, gentlemen of 
the bar, pulpit orators and bishops, just 
because these representative American 
citizens of solid worth in our com- 
munities have sons whose tastes run to 
the smashing of tombstones or the 
wrecking of all-night cafés, rather than 
to such elegant trifles as the reading of 
Aristotle or the writing of Latin verse. 
Allowance must be made, too, for the 
“strenuous” spirit of the present age. The 
modern American is not contemplative. 
He likes to “do” things—or persons— 
and to do them with a staccato effect. 
Surely it would be ill-natured and an- 
noying to discriminate against the non- 
intellectual element in the American col- 
lege population; and we are confident 
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that when our college presidents have 
viewed this affair in all lights, they will 
see that any unusual severity in dealing 
with the Savin Rock and Saybrook cul- 
prits would certainly be construed by the 
college-supporting public as such dis- 
crimination. Or, at least, it would not 
be understood in “the American home.” 

Naturally our sympathies go out to 
all college authorities that are endeavor- 
ing to keep student activities within 
decorous bounds while at the same time 
they are studying ways and means to 
enlarge endowments and beautify the 
campus. But they are, we think, equal 
to their task. We do not blame them for 
having in this one instance erred slightly 
on the side of severity, for we are sure 
that in the long run they will agree with 
us that the conservation of Connecticut 
tombstones and, all-night resorts is not 
so important as the unfaltering exten- 
sion of “the glad hand” of academic 
hospitality, 


a 


University Problems in Germany 


THE new university statistics in Ger- 
many emphasize as never before two 
problems that threaten to become 
chronic, namely, the phenomenal growth 
of Berlin, with its ambition of becoming 
a world-university, and to be for the 
higher education in Germany what Paris 
is for France; and, secondly, the dangers 
of a “learned proletariat,” which Bis- 
marck already feared. Berlin has now 
9,242 matriculated students, an inrease 
in a single year of 1,201. 

Particularly in South Germany, where 
the sentiment is voiced by the influential 
Allgemeine Zeitung, of Munich, the 
sentiment against Berlin, with its liberal 
appropriations by the Government and 
its exceptionally high salaries, that at- 
tract the leading young academic lights 
from all other parts, is becoming strong, 
on the ground that Berlin intends to 
crowd the other twenty universities of 
the Fatherland down to the secondary 
rank of merely provincial institutions. 

The total enrollment of regular and 
matriculated students is now 52,407, as 
compared with 48,780 only one year 
ago; with 32,800 ten years ago; with 
28,000 twenty years ago, and 20,000 


thirty years ago. The increase has ac- 
cordingly been phenomenally greater in 
proportion than has been the growth of 
population, and the supply of technically 
educated university graduates is now 
much greater than the demand of State 
and Church. Recently the Nationa! 
Medical Association published an earnes: 
warning for young men not to stud) 
medicine, as this profession was more 
than overcrowded, and in law and sec 
ondary schools similar conditions pre 
vail, the only field where this is not th 
case being that of Protestant theology. 
The Iron Chancellor in his day insisted 
that the Social Democratic ranks re- 
ceived their best recruits from the ranks 
of these discontented university men, for 
whom there was no room. 

A single discordant note has been 
struck by Professor Lampbrecht, of the 
University of Leipsic, facile princeps 
among the historians in the academic 
circles of the Fatherland, who declares 
that the German universities are not any 
longer the leaders among their kind, and 
are being fast outstripped, especially by 
the superior financial backing and equip- 
ment of American universities. His 
Cassandra cry is being re-echoed, par- 
ticularly in South Germany, on the 
ground that Germany is not willing tc 
lend its ear to real progress in university 
matters, as is the case elsewhere. 

Another source of some anxiety is the 
crowding of the women contingent, who 
are now admitted to all universities with- 
out exception, and this term numbers 
1,856 in all, while the number twelve 
months ago was 1,108, and three years 
ago was only 254, altho hundreds of 
others were “hearers.” Naturally, Ber- 
lin leads in this field, too, with an enroll- 
ment of 633, while no other university 
has as many as 200. 


Rd 


A Burritt The recent celebra- 
Seated Gee Oe of the centen- 

nial of the birth of 
Elihu Burritt, at New Britain, Conn., his 
old home, during the week of the Hart- 
ford Peace Congress, was a significant 
event. For a busy New England town 
to close its factories, shops, stores, banks 
and schools, to devote a day to commem- 
orating a man who in the last century 
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led there a simple life, but had the vision, 
in our day at last being realized, of the 
actual brotherhood of nations and the 
organization of the world—and devoted 
his life to making this come true, is it- 
self noteworthy. The commemoration 
revealed the cosmopolitan character of 
this energetic Connecticut city. Out of 
a population of perhaps 50,000 about 
40,000 are what we call “foreigners”— 
that is, people who, or their fathers, did 
not arrive on American soil as soon as 
the fathers of some of the rest of us. 
The population of New Britain is of 
many races, and all were enthusiastically 
united to do honor to New Britain’s 
famous son, whose distinction was that 
he was a great citizen of the world. The 
most fitting memorial of the illustrious 
cosmopolitan man in the cosmopolitan 
city would seem to be a Burritt Brother- 
hood House, which should perpetuate 
and extend among his brother men of 
every tongue which that learned black- 
smith spoke, and more which he did not 
speak, the influence of the great ideas 
of international justice and brotherhood 
for which he stood. Here would be a 
Cosmopolitan Club for Elihu Burritt’s 
cosmopolitan city. New Britain, which 
has already begun raising money for a 
memorial of some character, can be 
trusted to carry out such a plan, if she 
adopts it, in a practical and beautiful way. 
In the memorial hall of such a building 
should be a marble medallion of Burritt, 
with some noble word of his beneath it; 
and rightly ranged upon the walls should 
be the portraits of the great prophets of 
peace—Dante, Erasmus, Grotius, Penn, 
Kant, Cobden, Hugo, Channing, Sumner, 
Hale, and all the goodly company—who 
thru the centuries have worked as Bur- 
ritt worked to make men know that 
above all nations is humanity. It is an 
inspiring vision which the talk at New 
Britain about a Burritt Brotherhood 
House awakes; and visions nowadays 
come true. 
as 

There is something start- 
ling, not to say shock- 
ing, in the explanation 
given for the decision of the Louisiana 
Supreme Court explaining that in the 
law against concubinage with negroes, 
the negro means a full-blooded African 


The Louisiana 
Decision 


and not one of mixt blood. That deci- 
sion may be right and it sounds reason- 
able that a distinction should be made be- 
tween a negro and a person of color, but 
it is surprising to see that the law is no 
against concubinage generally, but 
against a certain sort. The court says: 

“That our legislation, which is the whole 
history of the State, has not deemed it expe- 
dient to impose the slightest inhibition or pen- 
alty upon concubinage, even with the pure 
blooded negro, and which continues to deem 
it inexpedient to impose the slightest restric- 
tion upon free illicit cohabitation with pure 
blooded negroes except in concubinage, should 
all of a sudden (conditions being unchanged) 
have awakened to the necessity of making 
concubinage even with persons barely exhib- 
iting a trace of negro blood not only a crime 
and offense but a felony, is not a conclusion 
to be lightly jumped at.” 

So there may be allowed unlimited illicit 
relations with any negro or mulatto, but 
it is the more permanent relation of co 
cubinage that is objected to, and the Su- 
preme Court thinks it strange that any 
law should forbid such a relation with 
light colored women, for it has been very 
common. And why, they doubtless con- 
sider, should any one object, inasmuch as 
the result is not to darken white blood, 
but only to whiten dark blood until the 
dark shall become quite eliminated. But 
what a moral condition is hereby ex- 
posed! 
& 

It almost takes 
Whips and Scorpions one’s breath away 

to observe the air 
of autocracy with which Archbishop 
William H. O’Connell rules the very im- 
portant See of Boston. He has just is- 
sued a “decree,” addressed to all Catho- 
lic societies in his diocese. First, every 
one of them must have a chaplain, and 
all these chaplains he himself will ap- 
point. It is distinctly said that they can- 
not choose their own chaplains: 

“A chaplain will be named directly by the 
Archbishop. The election in any sense of a 
chaplain or spiritual director by the society 
itself will not hereafter be tolerated.” 

This chaplain must be a member of the 
governing board of officers, and he must 
be “in close touch with all the aims and 
purposes and methods of the society,” 
and see that everything goes right. 
Again, no priest shall affiliate himself 
with any other than such a society with- 
out the written permission of the Arch- 
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bishop; and “no priest, whether of this 
diocese or any other, may hereafter at- 
tend meetings, deliver addresses or con- 
ferences or speeches to such organiza- 
tions, without written permission from 
the Archbishop”; and any disobeying 
“render themselves liable to penalties.” 
Even as to the Catholic societies no priest 
whatever is permitted to address them 
except by the invitation of the chaplain; 
and no money shall be raised by such so- 
cieties for any ecclesiastical purpose 
without written approval by the Arch- 
bishop. We give this decree from its 
promulgation in the Archbishop’s official 
journal. It is no fake document, gotten 
up to simulate absolute despotism, but is 
wholly genuine. Appointed, but unin- 
vited, this William the Conqueror has 
come down from Portland to Boston, and 
takes the attitude of a dictator. If his sub- 


jects venture to recall the easy and very. 


successful rule of his predecessor they at 
least cannot, like the frogs in the fable, 
blame themselves for having asked for 
the new king. One recalls the resentful 
remonstrance of an English barrister to 
an intolerant judge, that God Almighty 
would treat a black beetle with more 
courtesy. 
& 

A mufti is a Moslem law- 
yer. The Grand Mufti is 
the chief official exponent 
of Mohammedan law, the law of the Ko- 
ran. The decision of the court which con- 
demned to death the assassin of the 
Egyptian Premier, Butras Pasha, we 
have referred to elsewhere, but we did 
not there tell a fact which has a bearing 
on the fitness of Moslem Egypt for self- 
rule. The decision was referred to the 
Grand Mufti for his approval, merely as 
a matter of form, for it has no legal 
weight. He has been in the habit of 
withholding approval of capital sen- 
tences. In this case he pointed out, in 
the first place, that in the Koran the 
Prophet has nothing to say of revolvers; 
and therefore, apparently, one who kills 
another with a revolver is not guilty of 
an offense under Moslem law. Next, 
Butras Pasha was a Coptic Christian, 
and no true believer is to suffer capital 
punishment for killing a Christian. And, 
third, the relatives of Butras did not ap- 
pear as prosecutors. Those who hold 


The Egyptian 
Grand Mufti 
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such views, and they prevail in Egypt, 
are hardly the people to be trusted to 
more than partial and tentative self-gov- 
ernment where others than Moslems are 
to be protected. It is perfectly clear that 
the Young Turks hold no such views. 
They have lately put a number of Mos- 
lem Turks to death for murdering Chris- 
tians about Adana. 


& 


cialis There are no Modernist jour- 

nals in this country. There 
FONE ae Modernists, but they do 
not think it worth while to talk. They 
leave the Church quietly, or they exer- 
cise their private liberty of thought and 
suffer nothing except as suspicion of 
them prevents their promotion. It is 
different in the Continent of Europe. 
There Modernism is a serious matter 
and is thought worth fighting for. In 
Naples, Italy, is published Battaghe 
@’ Oggi, or Today’s Struggles. It prints 
the formal act of suspension by the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Naples of every 
priest who subscribes or writes for it, 
and yet in three months only 5 out of 
400 priests stopped the paper. In Gen- 
eva is just issued, at $2 a year, the 
Revue Moderniste Internationale. It 
demands freedom of theological re- 
search, the removal of economic ques- 
tions from Church authority, and will 
attempt to show how the Churches may 
become spiritual guides of humanity. It 
declares that “thousands of priests would 
willingly leave the Church if only 
worthy labor were assured them.” The 
first of its three papers is in French, and 
deals with conditions in Germany. It 
declares that Pius X dares not carry out 
his own orders because of the numbers 
of priests involved. In fact, only one 
bishop, Rothenberg, attempted to carry 
out the remedies to the letter. He ar- 
gues that it is the aim of Modernism to 
make the Church democratic; while the- 
ology, he shows, must be wrested from 
priestly theologians, and the Church lai- 
cized, as Christ himself cleaned out the 
temples. The second paper is in Italian, 
and describes the “silent exodus” in 
Italy, and treats of innumerable priests, 
unknown to scientific work, and yet 
“saturated with the Christian ideal.” 
The last article is in German, by Sicken- 
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berger, a leading Modernist, and treats 
of “Conscience and Authority.” These 
articles are followed by four hitherto 
unpublished letters by Father Tyrrell. 


& 


It is well known that Alfred Austin is 
a Tory in politics. It will be suspected, 
we fear, that his short poem on the death 
of King Edward interjects a political 
purpose in its last line. When the King 
died the country was seeking to achieve 
a great constitutional reform making the 
rule of the people effective. The only 
way to make “factious clamors cease” is 
by yielding the reform, which is what the 
defenders of the Lords desire. The poem 
reads: 


“THE TRUCE OF GOD. 
“A KINGS BEQUEST. 
“What darkness deep as Wintry gloom 
O’ershadows joyous Spring? 
In vain the vernal orchards bloom, 
Vainly the woodlands sing. 
Round Royal shroud 
A mournful crowd 
Is all now left of One, but yesterday a King. 


“Thrones have there been of hateful fame, 
Reared upon wanton war: 
He we have lost still linked his name 
With peace, at home, afar. 
For peace He wrought, 
His constant thought 
Being how to shield his Realm against strife’s 
baleful star. 


“So let us now all seek to wrest 
From fateful feuds release, 
And, mindful of his wise bequest, 
From factious clamors cease: 
Treading the path He trod, 
The sacred Truce of God, 
The path that points and leads to patriotic 
Peace.” 


& 


We are grateful to The Engineering 
News for a list of sixty-eight cities and 
seventeen different States which have 
adopted the Commission Plan, also called 
the Short Ballot Plan, of municipal gov- 
ernment. Of these the first to adopt it 
was Galveston, after its memorable 
flood; but Des Moines, Ia., is quite as 
noted for having profited by its early ac- 
ceptance. Among the principal of these 
cities are Chelsea, Gloucester and Haver- 
hill, Mass., with Boston, which has 
adopted it in part; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; Cedar Rapids and 
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Sioux City, Ia.; Kansas City, Leaven- 
worth, Topeka and Wichita, Kan. ; Sioux 
Falls, N. Dak.; Bismarck, S. Dak.; St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Austin, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Houston and San Antonio, Tex.; Colo- 
rado Springs, Col.; Tacoma, Wash. ; 
Berkeley and San Diego, Cal., and Boisé, 
Idaho. The plan drops all local council- 
men or aldermen, and elects five men on 
a general ticket, who have all powers of 
government, but who are subject to “re- 
call” and referendum. We hear no com- 
plaints of the system, which eliminates 
much pickings and stealings. 


a 


The British journals are finding time 
to be amused and amazed at the official 
admissions and omissions to the funeral 
ceremonies of the late King Edward. 
Can it be conceived that no invitation 
came to Prime Minister Asquith or to 
any other one of the members of the 
Cabinet? Equally the Lords were not 
invited as such, altho some got in on 
other claims. Thus Lord Rosebery was 
there as a Royal Archer, altho there are 
archers no longer; but the whole ar- 
rangement was after a precedent that has 
descended from a hoary past. Mr. As- 
quith was present, and so was ex-Pre- 
mi.. Balfour, btu it was as private per- 
sons. It is also absurd that the King’s 
body should have been borne on a gun 
carriage, the man whose life was devoted 
to peace. But precedent conquers good 
sense. 


st 


There is weeping and wailing over the 
new Budget in the British whisky and to- 
bacco business, for under the increased 
taxation the returns for eleven months 
show a great reduction in the consump- 
tion. The editor of The Cigar and To- 
bacco World complains that the con- 
sumption of tobacco has been reduced by 
6,237,743 pounds, and this he calls “irrep- 
arable injury.” If tobacco is “to be 
taxed to the vanishing point national 
bankruptcy will become inevitable.” We 
think the country can stand it, and that 
the people will be the richer, healthier 
and better for the abstention. The woes 
of the trade will evoke little sympathy. 
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An Italian priest in the diocese of 
Trenton, N. J., got so deeply in love with 
a girl with whom his duties brought him 
into ecclesiastical relations that he broke 
his vows and married her last week. 
That is not to his discredit. He has done 
nothing shameful. He has followed the 
white law of nature. He is not to be 
abused as unworthy, altho he has by the 
act excommunicated himself. To marry 
is honest; to break the vow of celibacy 
by marriage is not reprehensible. What 
would be reprehensible would be to break 
the vow of continence while remaining a 
celibate priest. 


& 


It was by no intention of the parents 
that the new King of England was a 
George. Their eldest son was an Ed- 
ward, but he died some years ago, and 
the “Sailor Prince” became heir to the 
throne. Doubtless Thackeray’s lectures 
on the Four Georges (1855) and the 
rhyme which lampoons them has had its 
influence : 

“Vile King George the First was reckoned; 
Viler still was George the Second; 

And what mortal ever heard 

Any good of George the Third? 

When the Fourth to Hell descended, 
Heaven be thanked the Georges ended.” 
There is every reason to believe that 
such a line of Georges is ended, and 
that, thru William IV, Victoria and Ed- 
ward, a new heredity is assured. 


st 


It is a fact that yellow fever has ceased 
to be an endemic disease in Jamaica, and 
chiefly thru the introduction of water 
works, carrying water in pipes, and 
making open drains and stagnant waters 
unnecessary. With this has come a po- 
lice system that makes it an offense to 
have stagnant pools, and the result is 
that yellow fever is no more feared than 
in New York. Now they are at work 
abolishing malaria, which is due to an- 
other kind of mosquito. 


Js 


We do not understand why college 
ruffians, such as that crowd of sopho- 
mores of Wesleyan University whose 
robberies are reported in the papers, are 


usually let off so easily. They ought to 
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be more severely dealt with by the courts 
than ordinary offenders. It was to please 
the silly fancies of such as they that the 
trustees closed the doors to young wo- 
men. Really, it would have been better 
to shut out the young men who have no 
respect for the honor of their college nor 
for the laws of the Commonwealth, and 
given the institution over to the women, 
who have no college in the State, while 
the men have three. 


& 


The neglect of the committee in charge 
of the great Sunday Schovl convention 
in Washington to provide for any part or 


‘place in it for the negro Sunday schools 


has left behind it no little indignation, 
not to say resentment. To be sure, when 
the feeling began to express itself the 
convention, at the motion of a Kentucky 
member, made Dr. Booker T. Washing- 
ton a life member, and that was pleas- 
ant, but it did not atone for the wrong. 
It was simply a palliative. The first 
neglect was a most serious offense. 


J 


Jack Johnson, pugilist, who claims to. 
be the world’s champion heavyweight 
fighter, is a disgrace to the negro people. 
His profession is a disgrace, and he has 
been arrested time after time of late for 
speeding and for assault. We do not like 
to see negro journals boasting of him as 
if his brutality were an honor to the race. 


& 


The Supreme Court of Nebraska has 
put in a glaring light the inconsistency 
of refusing women the right of suffrage. 
It has decided that a woman may hold 
any office in the gift of the people, but 
she cannot vote for a justice of the 
peace. Let Nebraska learn from Colo- 
rado, 


a 


It would please us very much to see 
the proposed professorship of philos- 
ophy to bear the name of Borden P. 
Bowne established in Boston University, 
where he was for over thirty years the 
teacher of a succession of Methodist 
preachers and. teachers, and by his books 
of the country at large, 





INSURANCE 


What Kind of Policy Should Be 
Issued on My Life? 


THE intelligent man who wishes to in- 
sure his life and has decided upon the 
company in which to take out a policy, 
and between participating and non-par- 
ticipating’- insurance (see THE INDE- 
PENDENT, vol. lxiv, page 119), should 
ask himself the following questions : 

(1) How long shall 1 pay premiums? 

This depends so much upon the finan- 
cial circumstances of the case that it is 
impossible to give a general answer, but 
in any case it is advisable to have the 
payments completed between the ages of 
sixty and sixty-five years. Twenty ap- 
pears to be the most popular number of 
payments, but it would always be possi- 
ble to obtain a rate which would be very 
little more than the whole life premium 
by increasing the number of payments 
subject to the above condition. 

(2) Is the sum insured to be paid at 
my death only, or is it to be paid at my 
death if within a certain period, or at the 
end of the period if I am then alive? 

This depends upon whether the policy 
is intended purely as protection for wife 
or family, or whether, by paying a larger 
premium, thus introducing an _ invest- 
ment element, the insured wishes, in case 
of survival to the end of the endowment 
period, to have for his own use the sum 
resulting from these excess payments. 
If the policy matures as an endowment, 
protection ceases unless the sum assured 
is wisely invested, so that it remains in- 
tact at the death of the insured. The 
investment element increases with the 
shortening of the endowment period, 
and comparisons should be made with 
the probable result of investing the ex- 
cess premiums in securities of the in- 
sured’s own choice. 

(3) In case of my death, to whom is 
the sum insured to be paid? 

This depends upon whether there is 
any one dependent upon the person con- 
templating insurance, and whether, in 
case of death, the policy is intended to 
form part of the estate of the insured 
or not. If a beneficiary is named in the 
policy, and the insured reserves the right 
to change the beneficiary at will, there is 
the uncertainty as to whether the policy 


would not become the property of the 
creditors in case of bankruptcy, and this 
may be taken to outweigh the advantage 
of having the sum insured payable di- 
rectly to the beneficiary on the death of 
the insured. This uncertainty does not 
apply to the case where the right to 
change the beneficiary is not reserved. 

(4) Is the payment of the amount in- 
sured to be made in one sum, or in in- 
stalments, or as an annuity? 

In answering this question, one must 
consider that the companies have to pro- 
tect themselves against a possible fall in 
the rate of interest by calculating the 
amount of the instalments on a very con- 
servative basis, while the beneficiary does 
not participate -in any profit that arises 
from the rate of interest earned by the 
company being greater than that as- 
sumed in the calculations, nor in any loss 
consequent upon it being less. Further- 
more, if the beneficiary is still alive when 
the last instalment has been paid, there is 
the hardship due to the sudden stoppage 
of what may have come to be considered 
a constant source of income. This latter 
is best avoided by means of what is 
called a continuous annuity certain, 
where a smaller payment is made, but 
the payments are continued beyond the 
end of the fixed period during the life- 
time of the beneficiary. Instead of 
either of these methods of ‘payment, the 
insured, during his lifetime, or the bene- 
ficiary, after the death of the insured, 
may generally elect to purchase with the 
sum insured an annuity for life. As the 
choice of any of these options can be de- 
layed until the last moment, comparison 
can be made between the annual pay- 
ment offered under the policy and what 
would be paid by the company offering 
the best terms to the beneficiary when the 
policy becomes a claim. It must always 
be remembered that where an annuity is 
purchased a portion of the capital is 
treated as income each year, but there is 
no objection to this course if the benefit 
is to cease with the death of the bene- 
ficiary. 

We have attempted to show briefly 
some of the various questions that have 
to be met before deciding upon the form 
of policy to be issued on one’s life, and 
shall be pleased to answer any special 
inquiries made by our subscribers. 





FINANCIAL 


A Declining Stock Market 


FoLLowINnc the announcement, on the 
3Ist ult., of the Government’s action 
with respect to the projected increase of 
freight rates in the West, and of the 
Supreme Court’s decision in support of 
the Commission’s reduction of rates be- 
tween Mississippi and Missouri points, 
the stock market sharply declined. Thru- 
out the remainder of the week the move- 
meni was, on the whole, downward. On 
Friday, nearly 1,500,000 shares were 
sold, and the week’s total was 4,913,000, 
against only 2,033,000 in the week pre- 
ceding. The lowest figures, closing 
prices and losses, of the most active se- 
curities are shown below: 


Close. Loss. 


Amalg. Copper 
Am. Smelting 
Atchison 
Balt. & Ohio 
Ny eee 7 
Canad. Pac. 
St. Paul 
Consol. Gas 
Gt. North. pref. 
CO, WMO, ise sseccss 139% 
Mo. Pac. 
N. Y. Central 
North. Pac. 
Pennsylvania 
Reading 
South. Pac. 
Union Pac. 
U. S. Steel 

Nearly one-fourth of the week’s busi- 
ness was done in Steel common shares. 
Steel, Reading, Union Pacific, Amalga- 
mated Copper and Southern Pacific fur- 
nished two-thirds of the total. At the 
end of the week there were signs of buy- 
ing for investment by persons who were 
not greatly moved by the gloomy predic- 
tions of certain railroad officers. Events 
of the week, except the Government’s 
action concerning rates, were of a favor- 
able character, but they had no effect 
upon the market, which, as the transac- 
tions showed, was controlled by power- 
ful capitalist speculators. 


st 
The Corporation Tax Law 


THE new tax upon the net earnings of 
corporations, amounting to about $27,- 
000,000 and due this month, will be col- 
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lected, but the Government will not know 
until November or December . next 
whether the law is to be sustained or re- 
jected by the Supreme Court. There are 
seven Justices on the bench. In all prob- 
ability four are on one side of this case 
and three on the other. As the impor- 
tance of the questions involved is not 
measured by the size of the tax, the de- 
cision should be made by at least five 
Justices, a majority of the full court. It 
may be that the scale will be turned one 
way or the other by the vote of Governor 
Hughes. Some think his exprest opin- 
ions concerning an income tax indicate 
that his vote will be cast against the tax 
law. Arguments are to be made once 
more at some date, not yet named, after 
October 10. It is unfortunate that final 
action concerning this statute and also 
the suits against the Standard Oil and 
Tobacco Trusts must be so long delayed, 
but no decision in any of these cases 
should be announced that is not sup- 
ported by a clear majority of all the nine 
Justices. 
& 


....The Singer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, which has recently been paying 
quarterly dividends of 10 per cent., will 
double its present capital of $30,000,000 
and declare a stock dividend of 100 per 
cent. 

....L he Government’s cotton crop re- 
port, first for this year, shows that the 
condition at the end of May was 82 
(against a ten years average of 80.9) 
and the planted area exceeds that of last 
year by 904,000 acres, or nearly 3 per 
cent. 


.... The officers of the Fidelity Trust 
Company may justly regard with much 
satisfaction the growth of that institution 
since it began business, only three years 
ago, and its present-strength. It is plain 
that they have enjoyed the confidence of 
the varied commercial interests which the 
company serves, and which have been 
glad to support their careful and con- 
servative methods. The Fidelity’s capi- 
tal is $750,000, its surplus is $750,000, its 
undivided profits exceed $200,000, and 
its total resources are $8,815,000. The 
president is Samuel S. Conover. 





